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Educational Inertia 
By R. D. CARMICHAEL 


grave disorders in national and international relation- 

ships. Economists and our own experience tell us that we 
are in the midst of a most acute economic crisis. Biologists and 
anthropologists point out processes through which contem- 
porary selection leads to the survival and multiplication of the 
unfit. Sinister symptoms are apparent to ministers, moralists, 
educators, judges. Science, philosophy, creative art, religion 
—none of these has escaped sharp censure. Professor P. A. 
Sorokin, in his monumental work, Social and Cultural Dy- 
namics, has adduced these and other facts in support of his 
conclusion that society is now confronted with a totalitarian 
crisis involving our whole culture. ‘‘We seem to live,” he 
says elsewhere, ‘‘in one of the greatest turning points of hu- 
man history, when one fundamental form of culture and 
society begins to decline, and another, and very different 
form, is coming.” 

During the past thirty years we have witnessed a veritable 
social revolution; but no corresponding bodily changes have 
been discovered by anatomy or physiology. The social revo- 
lution proceeds notwithstanding the absence of physical 
change. It will require a penetrating insight to adjust the 
social revolution to a situation in which all the physical 
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processes are shot through with a fundamental inertia. In 
the midst of this process of social change and physical inertia, 
we have witnessed a marked educational inertia. If social 
phenomena undergo an important change and there is no 
corresponding change in physical processes, then the educa- 
tional process should in some way find means for useful 
guidance. 

Persons past forty-five years of age must make a conscious 
adjustment to an accomplished social revolution. Heretofore, 
in the processes of social change, the movement has been so 
slow that older persons did not have to do anything about it; 
it required more than a generation to effect the change. But 
now we have seen the revolution take place under our eyes and 
the generation which has witnessed the change must still carry 
on for some years in the new situation thus created. We have, 
therefore, an adjustment problem of peculiar difficulty. We 
also have a novel opportunity for analysis since those now 
living and still in vigor have witnessed this social revolution. 
This places upon the present generation, so far as its older 
members are concerned, a peculiar responsibility not met with 
at any previous time in human history, namely, the responsi- 
bility to understand the processes witnessed and to acquaint a 
new generation with the conclusions to be drawn from the 
experience of the social revolution. A real effort must now be 
made by older people to understand what youth grows up to 
and accepts as a matter of course. We ought to be able to 
transfer to such youth some of the values which should 
emerge from our acquaintance with two different aspects of 
civilization, the one before the current social revolution and 
the one which is now emerging. Under these circumstances, 
it is necessary for us to draw upon civic leaders in many fields, 
as well as upon all educational forces, in order to ascertain 
what educational changes are needed. Notwithstanding this 
urgent necessity of society, it has nevertheless been true that 
educational processes have remained essentially at a standstill. 
We have been held back by a fundamental element of educa- 
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tional inertia which has stood in the way of the progress 
which educational institutions should already have made. 

There has been a great deal of talk about modifying educa- 
tional processes and adjusting them to current needs, but this 
has generally ended in discussion and very little has been done 
in the way of effective action. We are still dealing with our 
processes of education on essentially the same basis as that 
on which our predecessors dealt with them, notwithstanding 
the fact that the social process into which the graduates of 
our institutions will go has undergone a marked change in the 
meantime. 

Primitive mind built for permanence. Its highest morality 
was to maintain customs with the least possible change. Not- 
withstanding this fact change slowly intervened. In the pat- 
terned life of primitive thinking values have arisen which 
seem to have been necessary to the evolutionary process; but 
this patterned mind ultimately comes to stand in the way of 
the evolutionary process itself. While the primitives have 
given to us priceless values, primitive thinking itself is unable 
to enter into the spirit of evolutionary change. The scien- 
tific movement with its processes of rapidly developing prog- 
ress calls for a philosophy of change. 

The primitive mind assumes that morality is conformity to 
the status quo. The modern scientific mind assumes that 
morality is found in the realization of the best organization 
of evolving life and institutions. To the primitive, conflict is 
evidence of immorality; to the modern scientific mind, con- 
flict is evidence that the evolutionary processes have changed. 
The inertia which marks most of our educational processes 
indicates that in the field of education our level of morality 
is still too near that of the primitive mind. We have not de- 
veloped educational processes in accordance with the spirit of 
the evolutionary advances which are inherent in the social 
process. 

The world is evolving in a way never suspected by primi- 
tive man. The changes which are taking place are coming at 
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an accelerated rate. The time has arisen for planning the 
changes which shall take place. Not only is the world evolv- 
ing, but mind itself in its modern scientific form has taken on 
the character of change and has become an instrument by 
which change is brought about. Mind has allied itself with 
the evolutionary processes which are taking place in nature. 
For probably a million years the mind of man did not escape 
from the primitive. It remained submerged in a stationary 
state under the primitive patterns which it formed in early 
experience. The change that is now taking place has come 
upon it before the mind was prepared to deal with the change. 
If we are to plan the change for the future and make it profit- 
able, it is necessary to become critical-minded. A critical mind 
is itself a product of change, but its principal function is to 
direct the change which shall take place. 

When we are analyzing the processes of change and choos- 
ing those which we should seek to bring about, the way is open 
for the appearance of doubt concerning the meaning and 
value of life and existence. In Athens, the practice of doubt 
first came into the open. It does not seem to have arisen in 
the East. It is one of the most important contributions which 
the West has made to an understanding of the social process. 
In a period of doubt and of planned change, it is necessary for 
the mind to develop a new logic of change. In the interplay 
between mind and the evolutionary factors outside of mind, 
there is an opportunity and a need for an understanding of 
the process of change itself and of the mental reactions to the 
process of change which has never arisen in so marked form 
at any earlier stage of human progress. We are now in the 
presence of a fundamental need for a logic of change, a 
method of thinking which will enable us to understand and 
enter into and guide the evolutionary process. 

Except for relatively recent times the whole tendency of 
human history seems to have been in the direction of develop- 
ing fixed patterns of thought and of mind. Lately we have 
come to see the evolutionary character of all nature and of all 
human experience, but we have not been able to adapt our 
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thinking to this process of evolutionary change. Our whole 
history presses us in the direction of static conceptions, and 
we have allowed those static conceptions to prevail in the 
processes of education. It is easy for the lazy intellect to re- 
treat into the conservatism of inertia. We need a freedom 
of thinking which will enable us to get away from the pat- 
terned characteristics of mind. Perhaps nowhere else in the 
social process is it so difficult to overcome the inertia of past 
experience as in the process of education. This is due in part 
to the fact that educators are practicing their profession in 
the same atmosphere as that in which they learned it. A 
physician will acquire his professional knowledge in one 
atmosphere and put it into practice in another, but an edu- 
cator learns and practices in one and the same atmosphere. 
The great inclination of the human mind to fixed patterns of 
thought is emphasized in the case of educators by their whole 
training and experience. It becomes therefore a peculiarly 
dificult matter for educators to make a thorough analysis of 
the processes which underlie their activity and to escape from 
the fundamental inertia to which we all tend. 

The masters of thought and investigation who are now 
engaged in teaching are generally segmental in their thinking. 
In the main each is following his own narrow track of 
specialization and has penetrated so deeply into one par- 
ticular aspect of knowledge that he cannot see over the bound- 
aries of his specialty into adjacent fields. There is a lack of 
broad knowledge of scientific development and indeed a lack 
of appreciation of the true scientific spirit itself. This breeds 
the spirit of fear, owing to the fact that one’s range of knowl- 
edge is so restricted that he cannot take an overview of any 
considerable part of the domain even of his own subject of 
specialization. And fear is a great breeder of inertia. We are 
moving in that direction of segmental thinking which by its 
very nature interferes with the processes of adjustment to 
social needs. We have developed our work in such a way as 


to lead to narrow outlook and indeed even to narrow per- 
sonality. 
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In academic circles it has for some time been the custom to 
confine attention almost entirely to intellectual considerations. 
We have not found an objective means of training the emo- 
tions or of clarifying the purposes of life. We have de- 
veloped in compartments the intellectual elements of our 
civilization and have failed in the processes of evaluation and 
in the formation of purposes which are necessary to an in- 
tegrated personality and to an understanding outlook on the 
problems of existence. 

The special emphasis upon intellectual matters has been a 
characteristic of educational processes throughout most of 
their history. There was a time when this limitation of in- 
terest was not of so great consequence as at the present. In 
the Middle Ages it appears that the church gave an effective 
training in emotional experience and the purposes of life which 
led to some sort of integrated personality. Whether we may 
look with favor on the outcome of that training or not, it still 
must be recognized as true that in the processes of society 
there were various elements suitable to discipline the intellect 
and the emotions and the will. In the meantime, those ele- 
ments which exercise a healthy control over the training of 
the emotions and the direction of the will have lost in power, 
so that important features necessary to a well-rounded per- 
sonality are now to a large extent lacking. In educational 
institutions we tend to train the intellect and to leave un- 
trained other aspects of the personality. We have allowed a 
long continuing process of societal change to accumulate its 
results through some centuries without a corresponding modi- 
fication of our educational practice. We develop one side of 
the personality and supply little to fill the gap which has 
arisen through changes in the social process. 

We have here one of the most fundamental inertias in the 
educational process. We have remained essentially stationary 
in our emphasis upon intellectual concerns at a time when the 
total complex of the social process has become so modified 
that such education is quite inadequate. We need to over- 
come this educational inertia and to move in a direction which 
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will contribute to the formation of an integrated personality 
such as we have no provision for at the present time through 
our principal educational agencies. 

It has been said that Americans of an earlier day were so 
busy making money that they wanted a conservative religion 
so that they would not have to think about religion but could 
give their thought fully to making money. In our educational 
process at the present time we have a similar situation. There 
are those who wish to see a fundamental conservatism in edu- 
cational process in order to leave them free for detailed re- 
search in minor fractions of the natural process. Detailed 
research in minor divisions of the field of knowledge is one of 
the essential elements in our progress, but if that leads to an 
educational inertia on the broad front of the training of 
youth, it will, in another respect, stand in the way of progress. 
It is important to take a broader view of the process of train- 
ing youth than is indicated by devotion solely to specific and 
detailed scientific researches. We should find some means of 
conserving the value of detailed work and at the same time 
getting that broader understanding of the scientific process 
and of social phenomena which is essential to the development 
of a more satisfactory society. 

Sole emphasis on intellectual training marks a cultural lag 
which does not take account of fundamental social changes. 
Furthermore, when we confine our educational training to the 
intellect, we open the way to all sorts of emotional quackery. 
Some surprise has been expressed concerning the recent exten- 
sion of such emotional quackery in human experience. A little 
consideration will lead us to see that if our processes of train- 
ing are directed almost solely to the intellect, and if we are 
not training the emotions, then into the new processes of liv- 
ing these emotions will go essentially with their primitive bias. 

If we do not train the whole man, we should expect that 
element of the personality which is uncontrolled to be still 
subject to the primitive emotions and the primitive patterns 
of thinking. That is exactly what we have encountered. This 
is one of the gravest consequences of the intellectual inertia 
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which has kept us from adjusting our educational processes to 
the needs of those who are being trained. 

Philosophy began with the stars—those things under our 
observation which are the farthest from man. We have 
gradually moved from the stars into the processes of me- 
chanics and dynamics. Then we have gone into physics and 
chemistry. More recently, other sciences are developing. It 
is significant that the things which are closest to man are 
precisely the things which he has been the latest in studying 
objectively. There seems to be a fundamental lag in mind in 
coming to an appreciation of the problems of man himself. 
But now that the processes of evolutionary change have been 
so accelerated in respect to the social process, and even in 
respect to the activities and powers of the human mind itself, 
it becomes essential that we shall give attention to these social 
processes and to the characteristics of human personality. It 
is the function of educational leaders to get us away from this 
lag of mind with respect to human affairs and to establish a 
condition of thinking and living in which we will give due at- 
tention to those things which are most intimate to the social 
process and to individual human personality. 

“Invention and scientific knowledge,” says H. G. Wells, 
“have taken our hearts and imaginations by surprise. Our 
social and political ideas, our morals, our ambitions, our 
courage have had as yet no corresponding expansion.” It is 
an obligation of educators to get away from this inertia of 
surprise and the consequent inertia of fear which have kept 
us from dealing effectively with social and political ideas. 
There is no justifiable reason why those who are acquainted 
with the steps of human progress, who are devoting them- 
selves to the educational process, who are undertaking to 
enable other people to understand the past history of our hu- 
man kind and to look intelligently into the problems of the 
future—there is no reason why such persons should continue 
to be subject to the inertia which characterizes the race as a 
whole. We should expect our educational institutions to move 
forward in a spirit of leadership and to deal with these prob- 
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lems effectively by placing emphasis in the right proportions 
and in the right directions. The educational inertia which 
causes us to stay so largely away from things of individual 
and social import must be overcome if our educational insti- 
tutions are to take that place of leadership which would seem 
to be theirs both by right and by responsibility and obligation. 

We should overcome the inertia which has always produced 
the education desired by the passing generation and find the 
means of producing that process of education which is needed 
by the oncoming generation. In the process of evolutionary 
change, it is not enough to conserve the values of the past. 
We must make way for the incoming values of the future. 
An educational system which is learning nothing will induct 
youth into a corresponding state of ignorance. A clash be- 
tween education and the demands of the social process is not 
a disaster. On the other hand it affords the greatest oppor- 
tunity possible for achieving the new thing which is needed by 
society. There can be no absolute major premises in educa- 
tion. No one can tell beforehand in what direction the most 
useful progress is to be attained. Consequently, the experi- 
mental attitude is to be not only tolerated but demanded. We 
need intrepid explorers in the field of education. Just as 
science has learned to converse with nature by putting ques- 
tions to her in the form of hypotheses and finding the answers 
which she prefers, so in our educational processes we must 
ascertain how to inquire of human nature by setting the hy- 
potheses which are to be tried out by experimental procedures. 
We should learn how to set up hypothetical futures, work 
for them, achieve them or discard them, according as nature 
and human nature may accept or reject them. 

It appears that the inroads of science and mechanical 
technology will continue to become more pronounced in the 
future than they have ever been in the past. The effective 
answer is a science and technology of the qualitative aspects 
of living, a bio-technology, as it has been called. We need 
not only that understanding of life which can be attained by 
measurement but also that which is expressed in terms of 
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the qualities of the actual experiences of living. If we are 
to change individuals and society by education, we must 
understand the historical origins of the primitive experi- 
ences and the patterns of mind which exist at the present 
time and see the conditions under which the latter have 
emerged and the conditions by which they may be modified. 
The biological sciences should learn how to do creative things 
in the understanding of the qualities of life, and the edu- 
cational process should lead the youth to see how these 
things are to be vitalized in the actual enjoyment of experi- 
ence. This represents a marked departure from the funda- 
mental inertia which has characterized a very large part of 
our educational history. 

When we are in the midst of a social revolution already 
accomplished in the main, it is essential that educational 
processes shall undergo a changed orientation. The times 
call for a new sense of values and a training in the processes 
of evaluation. Our educational work is not now geared to 
such services. We are likely to continue to overlook values 
as long as our teachers are devoted practically entirely to 
such division of intellectual labor as exists at the present 
time. 

We need men who will rejoice in a broad outlook. We 
need a freedom of experimentation in educational matters 
which will make it possible for us to try out many new things. 
Not a few of these new things will be illusory in that they 
will not lead to the goals which are desired; but where so 
much is at stake we can afford to try many things in order 
to get a few better things. Vested interests, which are 
essentially vested fears, must yield in this process of over- 
coming educational inertia. It seems inevitable that a lively 
sense of the facts of the present situation would lead to 
fundamental changes in the whole educational process. It 
is not likely that educators themselves will be able to take a 
sufficiently objective view of the situation to make a full and 
complete analysis. We shall need to bring into the picture 
the judgments and opinions and outlook of public-minded 
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citizens in various lines of endeavor. ‘There has been no 
other time during many generations in which it was so 
important to focus upon the educational process the attention 
of men with such a varied background of training. This 
is essential to the processes of development which we should 
expect during the present generation. A new sense of 
experimentation in education is essential to the progress of 
our institutions of learning, and, what is more important, is 
essential to the development of individuals who can function 
properly in our changed social process. 

College education is not an absolute. It is a thing which 
must be adapted to the needs of society. At a time when 
society is undergoing many changes it is particularly impor- 
tant that adults shall have opportunity to learn at intervals 
as they proceed with the work of living. The changes which 
are taking place call in a peculiar way for a further edu- 
cation, especially at the adult level. In order that this 
education shall be effective, those of us who will live through 
the processes of social revolution will need to come to a 
better understanding than we have yet attained. Those past 
forty-five years of age require a new training for adjustment 
to the social change such as has not been required in any 
previous generation. Educators on their part should develop 
a new technique of instruction and a new outlook upon the 
needs if they are to provide society with this element of 
value which it rests upon them to supply. But we have 
seen this social revolution take place and this new need for 
adult education arise, and, while we have done some things 
in the direction of meeting the requirements, our educational 
activity has been characterized by a fundamental inertia 
which has made it impossible for us to render due service. 

In thought and in education we are either afraid of heresy 
or we are not afraid of it. If we are afraid of heresy, we 
will be disposed to retain our conservative methods. If we 
are not afraid of heresy, we will be willing to go into an 
adequate study of the genesis of our educational processes 
and a critical examination of their present value. We will 
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be ready for experimentation. We will open the door to the 
development of a culture which will satisfy the needs of the 
present time. The new forces which are loose in society we 
will examine with an open mind, and we will admit into their 
study and to our preparation of students for them that ex- 
perimental outlook which has proved itself essential to an 
understanding of the evolutionary processes of nature. In 
educational matters we should get away from that fear of 
heresy, that fear of departure from past practice, which has 
kept our educational thinking in a state of fundamental 
inertia. 

As an illustration of what may be done in the way of new 
types of graduate courses, I may call attention to the pro- 
gram for the professional degree of master of business 
administration (M.B.A.) recently approved at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois to become effective in the fall of 1938. The 
object of the first semester of work is to direct the student 
in a topical consideration of the principles of good business 
administration. Three periods of five weeks each will prob- 
ably be devoted severally to (1) Production and Personnel, 
(2) Market Distribution, (3) Business Finance. The stu- 
dents will meet with the instructors in seminar groups for 
the purpose of discussion and for guidance in the program of 
relatively independent reading and study. After these three 
topics have been intensively analyzed, each during its period 
of study, the student will have a brief period at the end of 
the semester for the preparation of a somewhat extensive 
report. During the semester written reports or digests on 
business subjects may be prescribed as necessary parts of the 
program of study. 

During the second semester the object will be to lead the 
student to consider how the principles of good business 
administration may be applied to control a selected hypo- 
thetical enterprise throughout the sequential movements of 
a complete business cycle. The semester will probably be 
divided into five periods of three weeks each. During each 
particular period the student will devote his attention to an 
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analysis of the sequential movements of the business cycle 
through a time interval of several years. Attempt will be 
made on the part of the student to analyze and forecast the 
business procedure for the future on the basis of the infor- 
mation which will be in hand up to the time at which each 
analysis will be made. A great deal of private reading and 
study will be demanded of the student, and he will have a 
minimum of direct guidance through general lectures. A 
comprehensive examination during the last two weeks of the 
second semester will determine the student’s knowledge of 
problems of business management, the principles of good 
administration, and the application of these principles to 
such hypothetical business enterprises as the student will have 
been analyzing during the second semester. 

It will be observed that this program departs widely from 
that which is customary for the usual master’s degree. 
There will be no attempt to point the student’s work in the 
direction of detailed scientific research. If a student who 
has pursued this course wishes later to go into work leading 
to the doctorate, he will probably find it necessary to spend 
additional time and energy in the mastery of the tools of 
research with which a student would normally become 
familiar during the first year of graduate study if he were 
pursuing the usual course. In this new course it is proposed 
to direct the student’s attention to the general principles of 
business administration as they would actually operate in the 
experience of directing a going concern. A special effort 
will be made to give the student such basic knowledge as 
will become immediately functional when he takes his place 
in the general social process. 

There are various other needs felt by different groups of 
students which should probably be supplied by other specially 
devised courses of study. The program of work in modern 
foreign languages, for instance, needs a fresh analysis with 
respect to its functional value in the social process. It seems 
clear that high school teachers need a type of training which 
is not provided for them in the more usual courses of study. 
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A recognition of this need may be seen in the various pro- 
grams which now exist leading to the degree of master of 
education. 

There has been such change, however, in the past few 
years as seems to call for a fresh analysis of the whole 
problem of the training of high school teachers. It is my 
judgment that this problem should be approached and 
should be solved without any restrictions which might arise 
from a conservative dependence upon programs of first-year 
graduate study as they have been developed in the past. 
What we seem to need is a realistic approach to the problems 
with which these teachers are confronted and the formu- 
lation of a program which will meet their pressing needs, 
even though this program should require marked departure 
from the customary types of first-year graduate study. 

Problems of these types cannot be effectively solved with- 
out a better knowledge of the immediate aspects of the 
changing social process than any which exists at the present 
time. A recognition of this need of knowledge of the present 
social process is to be found in the organization of a series 
of Conferences on Higher Education in the state of Illinois. 
In this state all the colleges and universities are combining 
in a systematic study of various aspects of the social process 
with reference to the determination of those facts which 
should have bearing upon the total program of higher edu- 
cation. Many public-spirited citizens in the state, in addition 
to those engaged in education, are joining with the edu- 
cational committees which have been formed and are lending 
their support and advice and giving their suggestions in the 
study of these problems, both in the assembly of facts and 
in the effort to draw useful conclusions. There seems good 
reason to believe that a systematic and intense study of the 
social process would throw much light upon needed changes 
in educational work and should do much to remove the bar- 
rier of inertia which has stood in the way of improvements 
of the educational process. It is highly probable that facts 
will emerge and judgments will be formed which will be 
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useful in guiding the future programs of educational insti- 
tutions in the state of Illinois. 

If this study should produce results of the kind expected, it 
should be extended to wider ranges and the educational forces 
and the public-spirited men of affairs should combine their 
judgments to find solutions of pressing educational problems. 
Such study would doubtless do much to stimulate needed im- 
provement in educational procedure. 





Collegiate Education for Business* 
By T. L. NORTON 


HE American Association of Collegiate Schools of 

Business, composed of 48 institutions, is at present 

undertaking a survey of its educational problems. For 
several years, it has seen the necessity for a careful analysis 
of this type of professional education. Although collegiate 
education for business is comparatively young—over one- 
half of the schools which are members of the Association are 
not a generation old—there were more than 64,000 men and 
nearly 13,000 women enrolled in professional schools of 
business in 1935-36. The movement, it would seem, has 
advanced far enough to justify a thorough examination of 
its objectives, its curricula, its methods, and its usefulness. 

During the last ten years nearly all of the important 
phases of professional education have been subject to pains- 
taking inquiry. Schools of law, engineering, veterinary 
medicine, forestry, medicine, architecture, theology, edu- 
cation, nursing, and dentistry, have benefited immensely from 
such surveys. So, too, should schools of business. 

The present need for a thoroughgoing survey, recognized 
by the leaders of collegiate business education, does not imply 
that previous attempts have not been made to evaluate the 
program. The admirable investigations of L. C. Marshall, 
and James H. S. Bossard and J. Frederic Dewhurst have 
proved of immense value, but these have been studies by 
individuals. What is now needed is a much more extensive 
investigation than is possible by one or two persons acting 
in an individual capacity. 

This article is concerned with a major problem which 
undoubtedly will be faced by the Association, namely, an 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to his former associates 
on the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in 
the State of New York, particularly to Dr. Francis T. Spaulding. 
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evaluation of the current instructional program of business 
education. For obvious reasons, there is no implication that 
this is the only problem which demands attention. A 
thoroughgoing survey would need also to consider such 
questions as the relation of a school of business to other 
divisions of a university, its research activities, and the nature 
and extent of graduate study, to name a few. But the cen- 
tral core of any survey must be concerned with the funda- 
mental question of the appropriate training of students. 
Undoubtedly the Association will, in so far as it can, 
evaluate and appraise many phases of the problem of col- 
legiate business training. Obviously it will attempt to deter- 
mine the aims and objectives of these schools. What else 
will it do? Shall tabulations be made showing the number 
and types of business courses offered? Shall opinions be 
sought concerning the problem of teaching methods? teach- 
ing loads? specialized vs. general training? Should schools 
be compared in relation to the number of Ph.D.’s and 
C.P.A.’s on the faculties? Certainly this has been the pro- 
cedure followed in many previous surveys of professional 
education—and I might add non-professional education as 
well. But there is, it seems to me, a more fundamental, and 
more direct approach, which deserves careful consideration. 
The present article will discuss this alternative approach. 
Any unified and integrated educational survey must pro- 
ceed upon the basis of certain fundamental postulates— 
whether stated or implied. To study the educational process 
in the light of educational objectives is to assume that a 
“good” process will produce the desired results in terms of 
outcomes. But what are the elements of a “good’’ process? 
If the majority of schools of business do a certain thing, 
does this make the practice ‘good’? It may make the 
practice respectable but this alone does not necessarily justify 
the practice. Reliance on the infallibility of the majority 
may serve as an unsound basis for educational procedure. 
In contrast with an approach which places primary em- 
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phasis on an analysis of the process, this article urges serious 
consideration of another approach, namely, the postulate 
that the way to judge the effectiveness of the program of 
collegiate business education is to examine first the outcome 
of our educational process, that is to say, examine the end 
results. Any study of the process can be more successfully 
pursued after and not before this product is examined. In 
other words, start with the educational outcome and hence 
secure an objective basis for the evaluation of the process. 
It seems reasonable to expect that an approach of this char- 
acter would supply the basic data for an appraisal of busi- 
ness education. 

The end of our educational process is the product we turn 
out—the equipment of our graduates. Why not begin our 
analysis by studying this product? By centering our attention 
on this fundamental factor, we would be viewing the process 
in the proper perspective—a means toward reaching our 
educational goal. Immediately the question is raised: What 
is the product to be examined? That is to say: What is the 
goal of our training process? Bossard and Dewhurst state 
that “the primary aim of the university school of commerce 
is to prepare its students for successful and socially useful 
careers in business.’”’ This is a worth while and useful state- 
ment but for the purpose at hand it needs to be made more 
specific: Should business education train for leadership? Or 
should it merely train business practitioners? Or should it 
be concerned primarily with the adjustment process faced 
immediately by our students at the time they leave us? 

In any investigation of collegiate business education, it 
would seem desirable to attempt to answer this question: 
Have we given the student of business education by the time 
he leaves college the best preparation possible in order that 
he may make a successful and socially useful beginning in 
his business career and in order that he may be aided toward 
a successful and socially useful ultimate career? We know 
that most of these students are going into some phase of 
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business soon after graduation and that they must make 
initial adjustments—truisms, the importance of which we 
sometimes fail to give due consideration. These situations 
face the student who may become either a future leader or 
merely a practitioner. Furthermore, the relation between 
the outcome and the training is much closer at the time of 
leaving college than is true ten, or twenty, or thirty years 
after the student has left college. To examine this more 
immediate situation does not imply any short-sighted point 
of view. Neither does it imply that we should look upon 
schools of business as mere trade schools. It would seem 
much more realistic to recognize the fact that the student 
must go through such a period of initial adjustment before 
he reaches a position of greater responsibility. We can go 
a long way toward finding out whether he is in a position 
to make those adjustments. Furthermore, we could also get 
some clue as to whether he would be a successful practitioner 
later on. We might also be able to get a clue as to whether 
some of these students are likely to become business leaders 
eventually. 

If schools of business conceived their function to be solely 
the training for business leadership, then the end results we 
would want to investigate—in the light of the postulate 
previously stated—would be those students who had become 
successful business leaders. To attempt such an analysis, 
however, presents many difficulties, some of which might 
prove insurmountable. For one thing, as stated earlier, over 
one-half of the schools of business in the Association are 
not a generation old. Most of these collegiate schools have 
been in existence for too short a period of time to judge their 
effectiveness through a study of those students who have 
become successful leaders. Many of the graduates of the 
more recently established schools may not have had an oppor- 
tunity to attain that status. Would we be justified in 
evaluating the program of such schools on the basis of this 
situation? For another thing, leadership depends on in- 
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numerable conditions—some of which are beyond the control 
of the school. Furthermore, during the years intervening 
between graduation and the attainment of leadership, many 
factors, other than the education itself, may be responsible 
for the ultimate situation. Environmental factors, the pos- 
sibilities of adult education, and a host of other circumstances 
enter the picture at this later stage. It seems likely that the 
longer a student is away from his undergraduate training, 
the more important these other things become. Finally, to 
concentrate on training for business leadership ten, twenty, 
or thirty years hence would ignore the fact that education for 
business cannot terminate with a two-, three-, or four-year 
undergraduate program, which at best can be considered as 
merely the commencement of the real training needed by 
these potential business men. Such a training is a continuous 
process in which adult education should play an important 
role. Bossard and Dewhurst found that over one-half of the 
Wharton School graduates had pursued educational work 
since graduation. All schools might reasonably expect that 
many of their graduates would continue their education in 
one form or another. 

In the same way, if schools of business are to train busi- 
ness practitioners (which would be a recognition that all of 
our graduates cannot become business leaders) we would also 
be concerned with the end result several years after students 
have left schools of business. As such, we would be con- 
fronted with many of the problems faced in any attempt to 
analyze end results in terms of leadership. To fail to start 
with an analysis of the ultimate attainments of our graduates 
does not imply that their future outcome is unimportant, but 
we should be concerned even more than we are with the 
immediate adjustment of our students to business and social 
life. 

We know that this product of collegiate business education 
consists of the abilities, the interests, the attitudes, and the 
habits with which our young men and young women have 
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been equipped by the time they leave these schools. We 
should be interested in what they know, what they are ca- 
pable of doing, and what attitudes they have. We should at- 
tempt to find out all that we can about this product, recog- 
nizing of course that circumstances beyond the control of the 
schools of business may have been a contributing factor to 
the results uncovered. Nevertheless, we may at the same 
time, as will be stated shortly, attempt to earmark those 
circumstances and hence take account of them in our final 
appraisal. 

In addition to the postulate regarding the desirability of 
studying the educational outcome, two more postulates are 
inherent in the approach being discussed in this article. One 
of these is that an examination of the nature of the outcome 
of our graduates can be secured, at least in part, by measur- 
ing in as extensive a way as is practical the complete indi- 
vidual in terms of a wide variety of competences which he 
will have at his command upon entering business life, such 
as mental and intellectual competences, vocational com- 
petences, and social competences. Success in business does 
not depend merely on high scholastic standing. To pick out 
only one attribute of the student, say intellectual attainment, 
for study would be to distort the facts. 

It would be necessary to agree on the most important 
competences to be canvassed. On this point, aid would come 
from a careful analysis of the current objectives of collegiate 
schools of business. In setting up the list of competences to 
be measured, recognition would, of course, be given to the 
differences in the objectives of various schools. In so far as 
possible, however, elements which were common to the dif- 
ferent objectives would be emphasized. Perhaps a statement 
by Bossard and Dewhurst might serve as a basis of discussion 
leading to an agreement on the desired competences. They 
say: 

Graduates of business schools, the faculties of these institutions, 
and business executives themselves are in agreement that a broad back- 
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ground of general and economic knowledge, a disciplined capacity for 
independent thinking, a facility in oral and written expression, and an 
instinctive appreciation of ethical values and responsibilities should 
constitute the primary goals of professional training for business. 


It is obvious that not all aspects of the competences could 
be analyzed merely through an objective testing program. 
Information on certain ones would be secured by other tech- 
niques shortly to be discussed. 

In connection with an objective testing program insti- 
tuted in the spring of 1938 in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Buffalo an attempt was made 
to define certain of these competences, particularly the mental 
and intellectual and vocational ones. 

A third postulate is necessary in the approach under dis- 
cussion: an analysis of these competences and of in-college 
and out-of-college environmental factors to which the student 
has been exposed should be made in order to enable the 
investigators to establish certain causal relationships and 
hence serve as a basis for final recommendations. It is not, 
of course, possible to examine collegiate business education 
in a vacuum, nor can an investigation of it be controlled the 
way the physicist and the chemist control the investigation of 
physical phenomena. Nevertheless, distinct differences in 
student achievement under somewhat similar circumstances, 
or similar achievements under different circumstances, would 
offer tentative hypotheses. In fact, certain situations might 
stand out so clearly that the investigators would be supplied 
with important evidence concerning the effectiveness of the 
educational process. 

If the assumptions above were accepted, a study of col- 
legiate business education would involve four major steps: 
(1) an appraisal of the equipment of the students leaving 
schools of business; (2) an investigation of the out-of-college 
factors related to the problem of collegiate training for 
business; (3) an examination of certain schools of business 
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for the purpose of uncovering causal relationships; and (4) 
the formulation of recommendations based upon the results 
obtained in the three previous steps. 

The first step would be an appraisal of the qualities and 
attainments of the students who leave schools of business. 
This part of the investigation might well be a three-fold 
analysis: (a) the giving of a series of tests to students about 
to terminate their formal collegiate training; (b) reports by 
the schools on these students; and (c) interviews with at least 
an adequate sample of the same students, say one year after 
they had been tested. 

The testing program would be administered to the seniors 
in a representative list of collegiate schools of business. 
Care would be taken to see to it that different types of schools 
were included. A list of uniform types of schools should 
be avoided. The survey would not expect to obtain a 
standardized list of recommendations which in all cases would 
be applicable to all schools. The final report would want to 
include recommendations which should be of value to different 
types of schools of business or to schools faced with different 
conditions. Such factors as the nature of the programs 
offered, the size of schools, the length of the programs, the 
teaching methods, the environmental factors beyond the con- 
trol of the school, and the geographic location of the schools 
would be considered in making the selection. Care would 
also be taken to see that as many as possible of the agreed- 
upon competences of our graduates were included in the tests. 

In addition to the tests, the schools of business would sub- 
mit reports concerning the students tested. This would be 
done in order to obtain data not procurable through the 
testing program. Information regarding students’ college 
histories, their home background, their economic status, as 
well as the schools’ independent appraisal of the competences 
of these students would, among other things, be secured. 

The third phase of the appraisal of the students would be 
through interviews with an adequate sample of the tested 
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students a year after they have left school in order to see 
how they are becoming adjusted both vocationally and 
socially. In addition to the student, an interview should be 
secured with his employer or with someone who knows the 
student. 

Data from these three sources—test results, reports from 
the schools themselves, and interviews with a representative 
group of those tested—would be assembled so that a unified 
view would be secured of the various competences being 
examined. 

The second major step would be a careful study of out-of- 
college factors bearing on the problem of collegiate training 
for business. Here, as in the previous step, a three-fold in- 
vestigation might well be made. First, by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, opinions of graduates who have been out five, 
ten, or twenty years (preferably from as many groups as 
possible) would be secured on the relative importance of 
various phases of their undergraduate training as well as 
information concerning their occupational experience. The 
work of Bossard and Dewhurst in connection with the Whar- 
ton graduates is an indication of the type of experience on 
which it would be advisable to obtain data. 

Secondly, the survey would want to secure the opinions of 
business men concerning the type of training they consider 
advisable. This information should not be merely the type 
of training which would be of benefit to future leaders; it 
should also cover the type of training which would aid a 
young graduate in becoming initially adjusted to business. 

The third phase of this part of the investigation would be 
a careful analysis of the business environment into which 
the graduates go upon leaving college. A study of the func- 
tions performed by young persons entering business might 
disclose certain common elements important to the adequate 
development of the educational program. Furthermore, a 
detailed job analysis of some of the most important positions 
held by students immediately and several years after they 
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graduate would supply pertinent information. A teacher of 
industrial management would recommend such an objective 
determination of job requirements to a business firm. Why 
not to schools of business? One of the fundamental aspects 
of the business environment necessitating attention would be 
the nature and extent of occupational trends. These are but 
a few of the many phases of economic and business life which 
affect and are of importance to collegiate business education. 
The business process as well as the educational process would 
need examination. 

The third major step would be the selection upon the basis 
of the test results, supplemented by the opinions of com- 
petent persons in the field of collegiate business education, of 
certain schools of business for intensive study in an attempt 
to discover causal relationships between outcomes and the 
training offered. By means of visitations to these schools 
explanations for the appraisal of student outcomes might 
well be secured. ‘The investigators should attempt to deter- 
mine whether the results were due to out-of-college factors 
beyond the control of the school of business or whether the 
results were due to certain aspects of the instructional pro- 
gram or of the school environment. 

In addition to a general evaluation and appraisal of the 
whole process of collegiate training for business, special 
attention should be given to certain aspects of the test results. 
For example, it may seem advisable to make a special study 
of the field of accounting or elementary economics. Com- 
petent specialists in these fields would make an intensive 
investigation of the subject. They would be supplied with 
the data relating to student outcomes. These specialists 
would examine the work in the schools and in collaboration 
with the personnel of each school seek explanations either 
in terms of the out-of-college environment or in-college fac- 
tors for the outcomes obtained. Naturally, the study as a 
whole would preserve complete anonymity regarding its 
findings in any individual school. Under no circumstances 
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would the investigators feel that it was their duty to discuss 
names and places. 

Other special studies might well be made at this point 
regarding such matters as selection of students, relation of 
schools with business firms, instructional methods, curricula 
organization and content, graduation requirements—linking 
each investigation, in so far as possible, with the results ob- 
tained from the study of educational outcomes. Each of the 
special studies would be an integral part of a unified study of 
the educational process in terms of outcomes. 

At present, there are wide differences in educational prac- 
tices among schools of business. From the point of view of 
such a survey as outlined above this condition is not without 
advantages. It would offer the investigators a wide diver- 
sity of experience against which could be checked the out- 
come results. 

Suppose the appraisal of the graduates showed that two 
or three schools of business were composed of students with 
about the same intellectual, economic, and financial back- 
ground, that in general the objectives, the curricula, and 
even the background of the teachers were the same. Yet 
one school has much higher scores in certain of the outcomes 
tested. What is there distinctive about that school which 
would suggest an explanation? Or again, another school 
has been publicizing a certain aspect of its work. It might 
be possible to find out the extent to which this practice has 
had an effect on the educational equipment of the school’s 
graduates. Still another school may have a reputation 
because many of its graduates become, in a relatively short 
time, successful business leaders. Is this due, let us say, to 
the curriculum, or is it due to the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of its graduates are sons of well-to-do business men? 
If the test results showed that the graduates of this school 
were in no way superior to those of other schools we might 
have a basis for arriving at an answer. Or if different 
schools have different objectives we might be able to get some 
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clue regarding the extent to which these variations are re- 
flected in the educational equipment of the graduates. 

The final major step would be the formulation of recom- 
mendations covering the important phases of collegiate 
training for business, based upon the studies pursued in con- 
nection with the three previous steps. These recommen- 
dations would be developed primarily through the pragmatic 
analysis outlined above. Briefly, they would—to repeat— 
grow out of an appraisal of the educational outcomes, a sur- 
vey of out-of-college and in-college factors inherent in the 
situation, and an analysis of current educational practices in 
the light of the outcomes. From such a program should 
come constructive recommendations on such matters as ob- 
jectives, curricula, faculty personnel, relation with other forms 
of education, relation with business firms and alumni, selec- 
tion of students, and other important problems confronting 
collegiate business education. 

It is worth restating that in the approach outlined in this 
article the educational process is studied after an attempt 
has been made to measure the educational outcome. Other- 
wise, it is extremely difficult to judge the effectiveness of the 
process. The fact that a particular school of business pur- 
sues a certain practice does not give us any direct measure 
of the effectiveness of the work being done. The process 
should be put to the pragmatic test. In this way we can 
appraise its usefulness. 

If the process of collegiate business education is examined 
in the light of end results the findings may prove surprising. 
We may discover that some existing controversies concern- 
ing the process may become unimportant while others which 
have received slight attention may become of major sig- 
nificance. We might find that some of our cherished edu- 
cational assumptions in business education would be badly 
shaken if we attempt to answer the question: What are the 
results of the process? Furthermore we might, upon the 
basis of the results secured, wish to raise questions relating 
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to the standards of admission to the Association. At present 
it would appear that they are based upon the assumption that 
if certain practices are followed in connection with the process 
of business education then certain results in terms of outcome 
should be secured. 

Unfortunately such an investigation of business education 
as has been outlined in this article would be difficult to pursue 
without financial assistance from some source. But the 
present importance and the future potentialities of collegiate 
business education warrant a thorough analysis of this phase 
of professional education. Even though the funds were 
made available, the difficulties confronting anyone interested 
in attempting such a program as herein discussed should not 
give rise to a counsel of despair; rather they should constitute 
a challenge to the collegiate business educator. 








The Administrative Status of the School 
Principal in Large Cities 
By WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


STUDY of the status of the school principal as an 
A administrative officer in large cities is justified on the 

ground that the principalship is a position of great pro- 
fessional importance in city school administration. Approx- 
imately one-third of the school children of the nation are 
cared for in schools located in large cities, that is, communi- 
ties of 100,000 population or more. In these cities the indi- 
vidual school enjoys considerable autonomy. It is regarded 
generally as a community institution and it serves a local con- 
stituency. Yet this local community school must operate as 
a unit of the larger city system of which it is an integral part. 
The exercise of too much .utonomy by the principal may 
result in serious consequences both to the local school itself 
and to the city system. On the contrary, too much central 
control may interfere with local initiative in the solution of 
problems in the individual school and thus produce a mechan- 
ical uniformity in local administration which is conducive to 
general mediocrity. 

It is therefore apparent that the relations of the head of 
the local school and the central administrative officials should 
be clearly defined. Each should know the locus of his own 
responsibility and should strive to function efficiently therein. 
The definition of these relations, however, is a matter of 
such importance that it transcends the personalities involved 
in any single system. It requires understanding of the prin- 
ciples of administration which should control the relations 
between local and central administrators in city school systems 
in general. 

The history of school administration in large city systems 
throws considerable light on the relations of the principal 
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with central administrative officers. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the city superintendency the school principal was a 
head teacher in the district or local school. His administra- 
tive duties in his school were usually restricted to the disci- 
plinary control of pupils. The real administrative control of 
local schools was in the hands of laymen. Each school, al- 
though under the final control of some central body as city 
council or board of education, was in reality under the imme- 
diate control of the ward member or members of the board 
of education, a standing committee of the board, or the trus- 
tees elected in the ward to manage the local school under the 
central board. These lay officials exercised professional con- 
trol over the schools. That their control was often incompe- 
tent and generally unsatisfactory is shown by the tendency 
of the central boards in the growing cities to provide for a 
type of professional control then new to school administration, 
namely, a professional executive officer of the board itself 
called the city superintendent of schools. 

Prior to 1840, the approximate date at which the first 
superintendencies were established in city school systems, 
local community schools were usually of the one- or two-room 
type. In the larger cities, schools of the ward type were pro- 
vided and the buildings were divided between masters, one 
portion being used by the writing master and the other by 
the reading master. The primary schools, which taught the 
bare rudiments, and the Latin grammar schools, academies, 
and high schools, which provided secondary education, were 
usually conducted in separate buildings. Thus, there was 
little centralization of authority with respect to school organ- 
ization and administration, except that which reposed in the 
central school committee or the individual members of the 
school committee from the local district or ward. 

Between 1820 and 1840 the population of the United 
States increased approximately 77 per cent. The increase 
was especially great in the cities, a few of which became so 
large that complicated problems in local government were 
presented. It soon became apparent to both the selectmen 
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of these cities and the school committeemen that the one- or 
two-teacher type of school was not only inadequate but also 
wasteful and that some form of centralization was inevitable. 
In addition to the complications arising among the different 
types of schools with their independent administration, the 
committees were hard pressed to satisfy the local demands for 
schools. The amount of money required to maintain the grow- 
ing schools tended to make the patrons critical, and to cause 
them to want to know if value-received services were being 
rendered. 

Problems of internal as well as external management rapidly 
increased. As a result, the members of the school com- 
mittees soon found themselves unable either to give the time 
required for the proper management of the schools or to 
settle in a satisfactory manner many of the issues which arose 
in the administration of the schools. As the size of the local 
ward schools increased, added authority in management was 
conferred on certain successful masters who were designated 
as head teachers or principals of the local schools. These 
head teachers were expected to teach their classes, direct the 
work of assistant teachers or monitors, and to perform the 
acts of management assigned by the school committee. Assist- 
ant school visitors were sometimes appointed to serve the 
school committee, but, in general, these officials failed to pro- 
vide the skilled services which the growing schools required. 
Finally, a few cities established the school superintendency 
and clothed the superintendent with power to grade the 
schools, to reorganize curriculum materials, to supervise in- 
struction, and to advise the school committee with respect to 
needed improvements in school organization and administra- 
tion. 

In cities which provided early for the selection of the school 
superintendent (1840-70), the local school principal and the 
superintendent tended to develop as contemporary profes- 
sional officers. The superintendent quickly realized his inabil- 
ity to administer the district or ward schools of his city efh- 
ciently without the aid of a professional assistant in each local 
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school. He soon recognized the potential possibilities of the 
head teacher or principal of the local school. This individual 
could not assume certain administrative responsibilities and 
at the same time discharge the duties of a regular classroom 
teacher. Accordingly, the superintendent requested his board 
to authorize the partial release of the principal from teaching 
duties in order that he might perform administrative duties 
delegated by the superintendent. When so clothed with 
administrative power the principal tended to become a local 
superintendent functioning under the city superintendent. 
Boards were at first somewhat loath to grant the requests 
of their superintendents, but gradually as the population of 
the local wards increased and the local schools were enlarged 
the wisdom of the provision for a local representative of the 
superintendent in each community or district school became 
apparent. Today, most local schools in city systems are ad- 
ministered by principals who are regarded as responsible 
heads acting under the directions of the superintendent and 
the official regulations of the board. 

One of the large cities, namely, Philadelphia, was very 
slow in recognizing the need of professional leadership in the 
central office. This city had reached a population of approx- 
imately 900,000 before it selected a superintendent for its 
schools in 1882. Each local community school was controlled 
by a board of six trustees elected by the local district. The 
chairman of each local board of trustees served as a member 
of a central board which undertook to chart the professional 
progress of the schools of the city. Under this organization 
the school principals were the chief professional officers prior 
to the appointment of the first superintendent. But relatively 
few of these principals ever attained the status of supervisory 
officers under their local boards. Despite the fact that the 
Central Board of Education, which certificated principals and 
teachers, had adopted a rule authorizing the local boards to 
organize their schools under supervising principals, it 
remained for the first superintendent to take the step which 
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transformed the local school principals from head teachers 
into supervising principals or professional school officers. 

The relations of the local principals and the superintendent 
in Philadelphia were largely advisory until legislation was 
enacted by the general assembly in 1911 abolishing the district 
boards and placing all the local schools under a central board 
appointed by the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. This 
legislation eliminated ward or district control and made the 
local school principal an intermediary professional officer be- 
tween the central office and his school instead of a mere head 
teacher under a local board. 

In the eighteen large cities* which I have studied as the 
basis for new generalizations regarding the present relations 
of principals and the central administrative office develop- 
ments somewhat similar to those just described have taken 
place. The principal seldom attained the status of responsible 
professional head of a local school in any of these cities prior 
to the establishment of the city superintendency. ‘Thus, the 
detachment of the principal from local lay control was appar- 
ently necessary to his growth as a professional ofiicer. 

In virtually all the large cities studied a complete detach- 
ment of local lay control over the local school principal has 
been effected. A few principals were found who had become 
so enmeshed in local politics that they were unable to dis- 
continue political methods in administration and to adopt 
straightforward professional procedures. Instead of dealing 
directly with the central office they have tended to resort to 
political pressure as a means of forcing favorable action by 
the central office on requests which could not be obtained 
through professional channels. Unfortunately, in a few cities 
political rather than professional methods by principals have 
been encouraged by boards of education whose members are 
creatures of political machines. While such conditions en- 


*Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cleveland; Detroit; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Newark, New Jersey; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
Portland, Oregon; Providence; San Francisco; Seattle; Toronto; Vancouver, 
B. C.; and Washington. 
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courage certain types of principals to revert to a method of 
local school administration very generally discredited, the 
great majority of the present principals in large cities have 
attained a professional status in their relations with central 
administrative officers which renders the use of political 
methods abhorrent. 

The study of administrative practices in the eighteen large 
cities has revealed a great variety of relationships between 
school principals and administrators in the central office. A 
few of these relationships were retrograde in character and 
are therefore a matter of serious import to professional ad- 
ministration. The large majority of the relationships, how- 
ever, were strictly professional, although some appeared to 
be impracticable and inefficient. From the findings as a whole 
six broad generalizations with respect to relationship are 
warranted. 

1. The tendency of principals to have direct administrative 
relations with members of the board of education has largely 
disappeared with the rise of the superintendent to a position 
of educational leadership in city school administration. The 
passing of the ward system of selecting school board members 
and of administration through standing committees of the 
board of education has contributed still further to the ending 
of the practice. A few vestiges of the practice either still 
remain or have been revived because of political influence 
in two or three of the cities studied. 

Since the weight of opinion with respect to the issue is so 
overwhelming, school systems permitting direct administra- 
tive relations between school principals and board members 
are unfavorably conspicuous because of the return to an out- 
moded and discredited practice. Since the principal is the 
professional representative of the superintendent in the local 
school, the principal’s administrative relations with the super- 
intendent should be direct and not through the board. For 
either a principal or a board member to encourage direct rela- 
tions in the administration of a local school is a manifestation 
of gross ignorance with respect to generally accepted adminis- 
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trative theory and practice or of unprofessional attitude. 
Boards of education should therefore completely eliminate 
this retrograde tendency by adopting regulations specifying 
that principals may have direct relations with the board of 
education only on appeal from decisions of the superintendent. 

2. The superintendent is recognized as the chief executive 
oficer of the education department in all the cities studied 
and the principal as the chief representative of the superin- 
tendent in the local school. The relation of the principal and 
the superintendent is therefore that of subordinate to superior. 
While according the principal great freedom as the responsible 
head of a local school, the position of headship does not carry 
autocratic power. Restrictions are imposed on the adminis- 
trative prerogatives of the principal by general rules and regu- 
lations of the board of education and by specific instructions 
and directions of the superintendent. As a check on the misuse 
of power, the superintendent requires that local practices con- 
form with general policies and that departures from estab- 
lished procedures receive central office approval before execu- 
tion in the local school. 

As a means of unifying practices and of carrying on in- 
service professional training the superintendents in all the 
cities investigated hold meetings periodically with the prin- 
cipals for the discussion of policies and the giving of instruc- 
tions. Through the exchange of opinions thus made possible, 
the principal may exercise considerable influence in the forma- 
tion of new policies, in the modification of established policies, 
and in acquainting the superintendents with the needs and 
problems of the local schools. This practice of direct rela- 
tions between the superintendent and his principals is believed 
to contribute greatly to the professional morale of the prin- 
cipals and to the general integration of the school system as 
a whole. 

In some of the cities the superintendents attempt to carry 
on certain specific administrative relations with the principals 
as well as to exercise functions of general control. For ex- 
ample, the superintendent may supervise the high schools or 
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the teachers college while delegating to assistants other super- 
visory areas. Other superintendents welcome advisory rela- 
tions with principals while still insisting on local problems 
passing through administrative channels. In still other cities 
the superintendents communicate officially with principals at 
regular intervals through letters or bulletins. The evidence 
shows that the relation of a superintendent with his principals 
to be effective must not be solely that of a court of appeals. 
He must be a motivating force in the professional develop- 
ment of his principals and a unifying influence in their admin- 
istration. The immediacy of the relationship between the 
superintendent and his principals is an important deterrent to 
the inertia and waste not infrequently characteristic of school 
systems in large cities. 

3. The relations of deputy, associate, assistant, and district 
superintendents with the school principals are determined by 
the superintendent, who invariably is clothed with power by 
the board of education to nominate assistants and to assign 
their powers and duties. In fourteen of the eighteen cities 
studied the principals have direct relations with intermediary 
executive officers. The relations are both general and func- 
tional, depending on the organization of the central office. 
Three of the cities have secondary intermediate officers func- 
tioning as district or regional superintendents or supervisory 
principals. The purpose underlying the establishment of this 
latter type of position was to secure more aggressive super- 
vision of the local schools by the central office than was possi- 
ble by the superintendent and his immediate assistants. The 
evidence indicates that the plan has failed in its purpose as 
the tendency of the district superintendents has been to neglect 
supervision and to become subordinate administrators, who 
frequently serve only to interfere with the effective functioning 
of the principal in his relations with the central office. In only 
one city were these intermediary officials between the super- 
intendent and the principals restricted to their original super- 
visory functions. 

The study of the administrative organizations in the eight- 
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een cities warrants the conclusion that the relations of the 
principal with the central office should be made as direct as 
possible. The establishment of “long circuit’? administrative 
relations between principals and the central office is conducive 
both to ineffective central office administration and to the 
development of weak school principals. If the central office 
accepts the theory that schools in large cities will be best 
administered if the principal is made the responsible head of 
the local school, then the relations which it establishes with 
the principal should be such as to develop initiative, responsi- 
bility, and efficiency in local administration rather than mere 
clerical subserviency. 

The intermediary executive officer between the superin- 
tendent and the school principal should be clothed with central 
office power to deal directly with the principal in the func- 
tional relations prescribed. If these relations are supervisory, 
the central office intermediary should function as a supervisor; 
if administrative, the official should function as an adminis- 
trator and not merely as a “buffer” between the principal and 
the central office. The evidence indicates that both supervi- 
sory and administrative functions are seldom effectively per- 
formed by one intermediary. 

4. Central officers with special supervisory functions were 
found in all the cities. These supervisors are generally re- 
garded as advisers or consultants to the principals and are 
seldom clothed with administrative power. In some of the 
cities supervisors visit the local schools only on call; in others 
they visit on schedule but place themselves at the disposal of 
the principal while in the local school; in still others they visit 
on schedule as representatives of the superintendent and, 
although counseling with the principal and teachers regarding 
special problems, the advice which they offer is considered the 
equivalent of a command. 

The advancement of the standards of professional training 
of principals and teachers in large cities has tended to reduce 
in recent years both the number and the kinds of special super- 
visors. Special supervisors functioning from the central office 
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as itinerant teachers of special subjects in the local schools 
have become practically extinct in the school systems studied 
in this investigation. The supervisors of special subjects now 
function chiefly as curriculum directors in the central office and 
as supervisory assistants to the principal in the local school. 

The relations of the principal with these special supervisory 
officials represent one of the most successful developments in 
city school administration. Through the specialized service 
established, in-service training for both principals and teachers 
has been provided while avoiding administrative conflicts 
resulting from the exercise of dual authority in the local 
schools. By making the special supervisor a consultant to the 
principal, a feeling of mutuality between principal and super- 
visor for the status of instruction in the special field is de- 
veloped, and cooperative relations between principal and cen- 
tral office are effected. Thus, the prestige of the principal as 
the intellectual leader of his school is enhanced, the special 
work in the local schools is developed through the supervisory 
assistance and advisory service provided, and the work of the 
entire school system in the fields in question is unified through 
the method adopted. 

5. The relations of principals with non-educational execu- 
tives in the central office are the cause of much confusion and 
considerable friction in city school administration. The ex- 
planation is usually found in the divided authority resulting 
from the dual or multiple organization of the central office in 
many large cities. In order to retain a semblance of “‘line’’ 
organization in the education department of a dual or multiple 
system, relations between the principal and non-educational 
executives are often routed through the superintendent or an 
intermediary educational executive. This routing frequently 
results in delayed service and personal irritation. 

In the school systems organized according to the unit plan, 
the relations of the principal with non-educational executives 
are functional in character and usually occasion but few diff- 
culties. However, in systems of the dual or multiple type the 
relations are complicated by departmental approval, which 
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usually makes the dealings of the principal with non-educa- 
tional executives entirely indirect. 

Obviously, the relations of the principal with non-educa- 
tional executives, whatever the central organization, should 
be both direct and indirect. With respect to procedures for 
which office policies are clearly defined, for example, pay-roll 
matters, emergency repairs, and requisitions within quotas or 
from standard lists, relations can and should be direct. Special 
requisitions involving expenditures not provided for in regular 
budget items, matters of permanent repairs or replacements, 
supplies or equipment in excess of quota, and the like, properly 
should be passed upon by superior educational executives. The 
failure of the central office to differentiate clearly between 
routine and exceptional matters in the relations of principals 
with non-educational executives without doubt accounts for 
much of the existing confusion in the minds of the persons 
involved. 

6. From the generalizations already indicated, it is evident 
that the status of the principal in the local school is a reflec- 
tion of the administrative theory of the central office. If the 
central office wants the principal to be the intellectual and 
professional leader of his school, responsibilities will be ac- 
corded to the principal commensurate with the influence which 
the central office desires him to wield. If, on the contrary, 
the principal is conceived by the central office as a “‘super”’ 
clerk, he will be weighted with routine responsibilities, de- 
prived of clerical assistance, and regarded only as the titular 
head of the local school. 

The findings of the investigation, while revealing on the 
whole an enviable professional status for the school principal, 
also bring to light some strange inconsistencies. For example, 
in some of the schools the principal is held generally respon- 
sible for his building and its condition and yet he is given no 
authority over the custodial service except the privilege of re- 
porting complaints to the business department of the central 
ofice through an intermediary executive. Even in the im- 
portant educational matter of the choice of a teacher for a 
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specific position in his school, the principal in a number of the 
cities must accept the first person on the certified list or the 
person eligible to transfer. Only after a period of unsatis- 
factory service will the question of change in teacher assign- 
ment be discussed by the central office and transfer arranged. 
The adjustment of the teaching personnel to meet the specific 
needs of a local school is not infrequently a long-time problem 
to be solved by trial-and-error experimentation under a 
method of assignment and transfer that operates mechani- 
cally. The principal is held to strict accountability for the 
quality of instruction in his school despite the fact that he 
must work with the teachers which the central office sends. 
He is responsible to a greater extent than any other officer for 
the efficiency rating and for recommending teachers for pro- 
motion or dismissal. 

The influence of the principal on the making of the curric- 
ulum is insignificant in most of the cities, yet he is expected to 
interpret the curriculum to his teachers. He must accept the 
curriculum furnished him by the central office and can make 
modifications in curriculum materials to meet the needs of his 
local school only with the consent of his superior executive 
oficer. Not infrequently policies affecting the curriculum and 
instruction are handed down by the central office without con- 
sultation with principals prior to adoption. The effect of such 
administration by the central office is to discredit the profes- 
sional leadership of the principal in the local school, and to 
neglect the training of the individual on whom the central 
office is most dependent for the efficient execution of its instruc- 
tional policies. 

As a means of clarifying the status of the principal in the 
local schools several of the school systems studied have pro- 
vided administrative handbooks worked out by the principals 
in cooperation with the central office. These handbooks are 
a codification of rules and regulations, administrative interpre- 
tations, and supervisory directions to be used by the local 
school head as a body of guiding principles in administration. 
A few of the school systems have perhaps embodied too many 
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procedures in the form of fixed rules, thus unwittingly con- 
tributing to perfunctory or routine administration on the part 
of principals. Both plans are intended to liberate principals 
from the necessity of constantly consulting intermediate execu- 
tive officers with respect to the solution of local problems. 

The study also warrants several generalizations regarding 
the personnel of the principalship and the administration of 
the principal by the central office. 

1. It should be noted that in all the cities studied the prin- 
cipal is the personal selection of the superintendent of schools, 
subject to approval by the board of education. As a means of 
avoiding petty politics, favoritism, and nepotism in appoint- 
ments, half of the cities use some type of competitive examina- 
tion in the preparation of eligible lists from which the nomina- 
tions are made. In some of these cities the examinations are 
held and the eligible lists prepared under rigid civil service 
regulations; in others the methods of preparing the lists are 
so questionable that charges of political influence and personal 
favoritism in certain appointments are frequently heard. 
However, under the worst conditions it must be admitted that 
some of the appointments so made are based solely on merit. 

The half of the cities not using civil service methods in the 
selection of principals follow various plans in selecting prin- 
cipals. Some require that the nominations represent an agree- 
ment among the educational executives of the central office; 
others require the superintendent to choose from a limited list 
of available candidates prepared by his associate or assistant 
superintendents; still others permit the superintendent to make 
his nominations from available personnel within or without 
the system on the basis of the applicants’ credentials. 

The findings reveal great progress in the selection of school 
principals in spite of critical conditions prevailing in a few 
cities. As compared with earlier methods of selection by ward 
boards, standing committees of central boards, or by boards of 
education acting as committees of the whole, present methods 
at the worst are distinctly superior. At least, candidates for 
the principalship today in large cities must meet certain stand- 
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ards of academic education,’? professional preparation, and 
previous experience * before even being eligible for considera- 
tion. If competitive examinations are held, still further elimi- 
nations are made from the qualified group. Even in cities in 
which the responsibility for nomination rests solely with the 
superintendent, the choice of a principal focuses the attention 
of professional groups on the standards employed to such an 
extent that the superintendent is critically judged by the pro- 
fessional merit of his appointments. 

The evidence clearly shows the advantages of adopting rigid 
civil service methods in the selection of school principals. Even 
if other methods appear to work satisfactorily under present 
conditions, the inherent possibilities of the subtle operation of 
political influences in professional appointments is so great in 
large city systems that professional progress requires the 
adoption and use of the merit system. The distinct advantage 
of the civil service plan is that the superintendent always has 
available a merit list from which to make nominations. The 
use of such a list in a school system tends to eliminate political 
influences in the selection of school principals. 

2. The school principal has legal tenure in ten of the eight- 
een cities studied. In the cities without legal tenure dismissal 
and demotion have been rare, and then only after hearing on 
specific charges before the board. The professional morale 
of the principals appeared to be no better or no worse in 
school systems without tenure than in systems with tenure. 
Principals interrogated generally considered their positions 
more permanent than those of their superior executives in the 
central office. Professional status for a position appears to 
be virtually equivalent to indefinite tenure, whether recognized 
or not in state law. The implications of the evidence are that 
recognized professional status for principals has been an 





*The minimum academic requirement for elementary school principals is 
the bachelor’s degree; most of the cities require the master’s degree for high 
school principals. 

*Not fewer than five years and frequently a minimum of eight years of 
teaching experience are required. 
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achievement of greater significance than mere tenure rights 
enacted into law. 

3. All the school systems investigated have adopted salary 
schedules for principals. The schedules provide an initial 
salary with possible annual increases for a considerable number 
of years until a maximum ranging from $4,000 to $8,000 is 
reached. The adoption of salary schedules by boards of edu- 
cation has contributed greatly to the professionalization of 
the principalship. The focus of the principal’s attention thus 
has been shifted from salary matters to professional improve- 
ment. 

In most of the school systems under consideration salary 
cuts or suspended increases were adopted during the depres- 
sion as an economy measure. With the need for such economy 
past, the large majority of the cities have restored schedules 
either fully or in large part. It is evident that if professional 
morale is to be maintained and growth in service encouraged, 
the restoration of salary schedules should not be unduly 
delayed. 

4. The investigation discloses that the principalship is not 
regarded as a terminal position in city school administration. 
The executive positions in the central office are generally filled 
by the promotion of principals. Furthermore, there is con- 
siderable advancement in the status of principals by promotion 
from class to class. Principals of small schools are advanced 
with accompanying salary increases to principalships in larger 
schools. Elementary school principals receive promotions to 
junior high school or senior high school principalships with 
satisfying recognition both in salary and rank. In fact, out- 
standing principals with superior training and successful expe- 
rience are occasionally advanced to the superintendency on the 
basis of merit revealed through leadership in local schools. 

Merit very generally prevails in the professional advance- 
ment of school principals, although in a few of the cities 
studied “‘petty politics” and “‘school politics” appear to carry 
entirely too much weight. The large majority of the prin- 
cipals deprecate the use of political influence by professional 
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workers. They favor the merit system and regard the use of 
political methods by an associate to secure advancement as 
unprofessional conduct. While not relinquishing personal 
ambition for professional advancement beyond the principal- 
ship, most principals are inclined to regard this position in 
large cities as offering a satisfying career in public school 
administration. 

5. While the findings of the investigation reveal a strong 
determining influence by the central office in the attainment of 
the present professional status of the school principalship, the 
fact must not be overlooked that the future of any given prin- 
cipal depends largely upon himself. If the principalship is to 
provide a satisfying career for ambitious men and women, the 
persons chosen to serve in this position in large cities must not 
wait for programs of professional growth and improvement 
to be imposed by the central office. Through individual effort 
and group endeavor they must develop the potential possi- 
bilities of the school principalship for types of professional 
leadership and service fundamental to successful school or- 
ganization, administration, and supervision in large city 
systems. 





Foreign Languages and the Social 
Studies 


By JAMES B. THARP 


NCE upon a time there was a likely lad named Joseph 
() who was earnest about his homely duties and worked 
hard to please those about him. He was well loved 
by his father who gave him a gorgeous coat of many colors 
as a reward for his zeal and services. This act of preference 
by the father annoyed the elder brothers who considered 
themselves to be hard-working, efficient servants. In the 
time-honored way of removing competition the angry brothers 
sold Joseph to some merchants, who took him into a foreign 
country. There the native wit of the lad and his ability to 
dream and to make dreams come true found favor during a 
time of economic crisis. He soon found himself the savior of 
his new country and everyone looked to him for answers to 
all sorts of questions, especially on how to keep on living 
happily. 

Back home in the old country crops began to fail and the 
supply of wheat neared depletion. The elder brothers heard 
of the success of the young major-domo who had learned how 
to level off the fluctuating curve of lean and fat seasons. 
Humbling themselves the elder brothers journeyed to procure 
wheat from the new land where there was plenty and to spare. 

At first Joseph suspected their motives and demanded to 
kown if they had not come to spy out the fertile land to rob it 
of its wheat. But when he saw the miserable countenances of 
his truly contrite brothers, he could only remember the happy 
days in the homeland and the all-inclusive love of their com- 
mon father. The upshot was that he received them finally 
with open arms, brought down the aged father; and they all 
dwelt happily together for many years in the land of plenty. 

Although I could use the device of the films and say, ‘““This 
story is historic but the characters are fictional and must not 
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be connected with living persons,” I suspect my hearers have 
already been renaming the lad Joseph, giving him a modern 
moniker like “Social Si’’ and have recognized his coat of many 
colors. You have probably placed the unhappy elder brothers 
under names like John, Jacques, Jacob, Giovanni, and Juan, 
and have spotted old Jacobus, the eldest of all. You have 
read meaning into the failure of the wheat crop in the old 
country and of the success-story rise of the gentle-hearted boy 
to the post of general manager of food supplies. You cer- 
tainly have not missed the significance of the journey, the 
welcome, the love of the common father, and the happy end- 
ing of the reunited family in the land of plenty. 

To come from the flights of allegory to the reality of peda- 
gogy, let us identify the father at once as the school and go 
on to find the family ties between this academic Joseph and 
his brethren. Some parts of the story weren’t true, anyway, 
for Joseph’s linguistic brothers never have “sold him down 
the river” ; Joseph went out and made good on his own merits. 
The part that is truest is that man’s intelligence to lay plans 
has outwitted every depression so far; and there is room for 
the whole academic family to live happily while processing the 
bountiful wheat crops that follow year on year. 

Any common ground between foreign language study and 
the social studies must be located in the fundamental purposes 
of the school. So I have sought my kinship in the little golden 
text of educational objectives which we have worked out in 
the Department of Education at Ohio State University: “The 
function of the school is the continuous enrichment, improve- 
ment, and reconstruction of individual and group living.” I 
shall enlarge on this statement later, but let me first block out 
the three large areas of educational purposes as a committee 
of my colleagues see them, namely, that we seek to provide 
the child with: (1) a@ social outlook; (2) intellectual and 
aesthetic interests; and (3) practical interests. 

No one will quarrel with the bald statement that “the func- 
tion of the school is living,” so widely has the Dewey phi- 
losophy been accepted. Other portions of the golden text are 
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equally obvious: “the enrichment of individual living” and 
“the improvement and reconstruction of group living’; and 
over all hangs the dynamic adjective “‘continuous.’’ Very 
practical subjects like home economics and commercial 
studies might be content to say: “It is enough for us to im- 
prove group living; we don’t need to be aesthetic or intellec- 
tual.” Foreign languages might take the opposite approach 
and say: “Only a few gifted persons who study a long time 
may expect bread and butter from us; let’s be content with the 
enrichment of individual living in intellectual and aesthetic 
pursuits.”” But the philosopher brings us up short by saying: 
“Every child is a social creature, and whatever he does im- 
pinges on the life of his fellows. In any search for a good 
society, we must seek good individuals to put into it. The 
child’s social outlook is the common ground within which all 
interests function, be they intellectual, aesthetic, or practical.” 

Five major trends have been identified in present-day cur- 
riculum-building: (1)toward a more explicit social func- 
tionalism; (2) toward greater individualization; (3) toward 
integration; (4) toward greater emphasis on the higher men- 
tal processes; (5) toward activism or activity learning.* It is 
a truism that foreign language study and the social studies 
cannot help being changed by these trends and therefore might 
well engage actively in promoting some of them. [ shall try 
to show that these trends are reflected in the objectives of 
both areas and have there affected both methods and content. 

It is probably not necessary here to restate in detail the ob- 
jectives of foreign language study. Although the values of 
such study must vary with the degree of mastery and with the 
need of the individual, it must be admitted that the same tests 
of value which apply to the social studies, or to any other sub- 
ject, must be met by the foreign languages. Obviously the 
principal objective will always be to learn the language, and 


1Matthew H. Willing, “Present Trends in the Secondary School Curriculum 
and Their Implications for the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages,” 
Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, XXIX (Oct. 1937), 275-84. 
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within that, time and learning conditions (and only sec- 
ondarily, methods) will determine the skill obtained in read- 
ing, aural understanding, speaking, and writing. A very few 
superior or linguistically apt persons will persist long enough 
to develop a mastery sufficient to apply the skills to practical 
interests. From this point downward to the minimum of 
effective study time, the content studied and the methods used 
will yield proportionate returns toward intellectual and 
aesthetic interests and toward the development of a desirable 
social outlook. Teachers are in widespread agreement that 
the minimum performance value is that of reading, together 
with a lesser ability to understand the spoken language. 
Although even the first year of study must have intrinsic 
social and intellectual values, two years is usually the smallest 
time in which the minimum performance can be hoped for 
in a respectable percentage of our students, subject to the 
usual effect of individual differences. I shall try to show that 
foreign language study is in harmony with and may contribute 
to the objectives of the social studies, not only in the min- 
imum-performance “‘skill” course but also in non-performance 
“survey” courses. 

Perhaps every subject commonly taught would lay claim 
to the basic objectives recently stated for the social studies: 
‘to develop students who (1) can think intelligently or scien- 
tifically; (2) are concerned for the welfare of others; (3) can 
participate effectively; (4) have rich, many-sided personali- 
ties.” * The “enrichment of individual living” implied in the 
last objective goes far beyond the social graces or the deft use 
of one or more languages in several media of expression. It 
is apparent that such rich, many-sided personalities are the 
hope of the race in the improvement and reconstruction of 
our group living. Such persons who possess the quality of 
objective “2” and the skill of objective “3” must acquire the 
technique of objective ‘1’ to identify a social problem and to 


* A. N. Zechiel and S. P. McCutchen, “Reflective Thinking in Social Studies 
and Sciences,” Progressive Education, XV (April 1938), 284-90. 
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solve it. The first objective is in harmony with the fourth 
“trend” above: “It is the mode at present to profess that 
your main object in teaching is to train pupils to think,” says 
Willing. 

Traditionally, foreign languages and the subjects compris- 
ing the social studies were taught as a science, which Webster 
defines as “‘systematic knowledge considered in reference to 
the discovery or understanding of truth.” Lists of dates 
were memorized and battles were arranged in chronological 
order in one classroom, while lists of words were being mem- 
orized and verb forms were arranged logically into conjuga- 
tions just beyond the wall. Almost might one say of those 
days that the duller the task, the better it “trained the mind.” 
In the days when mental discipline was in flower, mathematics 
and ancient languages were considered its two most gallant 
knights. It may be thought impertinent to claim that foreign 
languages can swing from memorizing by rote, fact-getting, 
and mechanical skills to the cultivation of reasoning, infer- 
ence, generalization, application, and the like, but if social 
studies have done it, why not foreign language study? 

Zechiel and McCutchen say: ‘One who faces problems in- 
telligently (1) describes and defines the problem, (2) con- 
siders all feasible courses of action, (3) collects and inter- 
prets pertinent information, (4) reaches a tentative decision, 
(5) acts in accordance with the decision.” Anyone who has 
studied or taught a foreign language by inductive techniques 
will identify the steps above in solving a linguistic problem, 
be it the meaning of a new word or a new grammatical pat- 
tern. The claim has been made that since we use language 
abstractions to marshal our data of past experience, the mere 
fact that reflective thinking proceeds in the medium of lan- 
guage makes language study a good area in which to acquire 
the technique of thinking. Realists will say that the use of a 
foreign language as a field to practice problem-solving is go- 
ing too far afield for wood to saw; language teachers will say 
that, while other aims are maturing, a problem-solving tech- 
nique is profitable in dealing with language symbols in the 
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process of being organized into meanings. Perhaps it is not 
too much to say that a foreign language is not quite so remote 
from reality in its abstractions of meaning as is mathematics, 
which always has had as a major aim the recognition and use 
of evidence. 

It is at least pertinent to say that the nature of objectives 
accepted by the fields of foreign languages and of social 
studies prompts (and to some authorities, impels) both areas 
to use inductive teaching procedures in class management. 
The data to solve a social problem must be couched in lan- 
guage terms, which terms may vary widely in richness of 
meaningful experience. This experience must also exist in the 
form of language abstractions. Consequently it is apparent 
that the social studies are greatly indebted to language, 
of which even a reasonable richness should go beyond the 
vernacular. 

There is little need here to speak of present-day school ad- 
justments to individual differences. To the social studies it 
means studying the single child among his fellows and plan- 
ning for the individual as his needs require. The very exist- 
ence of democracy demands it. To foreign languages, re- 
sponse to individual differences has hitherto meant largely 
fast or slow progress by more or less linguistically apt pupils. 
Recently it is causing a differentiation of objectives and an 
adjustment of content, more in harmony with the way the 
social studies are viewing the problem and closely in line with 
the social purposes of foreign language study. 

Any school or teacher or subject matter that claims to be 
progressive would accept the reality of activity learning. Of 
the most elementary experience we say, “It is better to learn 
to do by doing.”’ Hence both foreign languages and social 
studies are now organized as activities to cause children to 
live a variety of experiences. Just as the social studies have 
shuffled off the traditional procedures of memorizing lists of 
dates, and have discarded the theory that any definite body of 
facts may be set as a content that all educated persons must 
master, so have foreign languages seen the futility of mem- 
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orizing paradigms and grammatical rules and of mastering a 
certain body of literature and information about a foreign 
people. 

Activism has caused the social studies also to move directly 
to vital issues, for if children are to make intelligent choices in 
after-life on questions like marriage and religion, such hitherto 
“untouchable” topics must be problems for discussion while 
boys and girls are learning to think. Activity programs have 
been accused of invoking anarchy against the previously well- 
ordered bodies of knowledge, but the accusation is false. 
There still remain the most frequently used words, idioms, 
forms, and syntactical phenomena in a language: these may 
form the basis of an activity program, but they are mastered 
as they are needed and in response to a need. Similarly the 
facts that must be marshalled as evidence to solve a social 
problem take on vastly greater importance and significance 
when so used, and remain as vital experiences long beyond the 
memory of a store of facts learned in orderly sequence against 
some possible future use. 

I have delayed too long my discussion of the heart of our 
problem: ‘“‘the improvement and reconstruction of group liv- 
ing’’—this social outlook in a democratic society—this trend 
toward a more explicit social functionalism. Foreign lan- 
guages have been accused of going socially minded in order 
to climb aboard the band-wagon in a socially centered cur- 
riculum. Willing warns us not to try to be all things to all 
men. He says: 

New courses of study in every high school field start out with the 
solemn assurances that the contents will bring out the vote, stabilize 
the currency, moralize the movies, increase wages, enrich the blood, 
and drive cockroaches from the kitchen. When we begin teaching in 
the school all the activities of life outside the school, the old subjects 
certainly have to gird their loins to accommodate themselves to the 
load. . . . The traditional coherences and orientations of subjects are 
being rudely shattered in the high school. Some subjects in trying to 
face so many ways at once are beginning to look just a bit silly. 


Willing warns us, moreover, that foreign languages, like all 
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other subjects, must prove their social validity under the pres- 
ent conditions of American life. 

In some respects foreign language study plays a dual role 
in school life. It may be looked upon as an art, the possession 
of which as a performer brings its own satisfaction, its own 
appreciations of value, its own prestige in the respect of 
others. Like other arts, fine and applied, the greater the skill 
of performance, the greater the degree of appreciation, for 
most arts function in terms of feeling. A great musician 
probably derives much more from the concert of a virtuoso 
than does a beginner just learning to draw a bow. The fact 
that the field of music has found a way to make itself valid 
socially to the masses who can never hope to be performers 
opens a new vista to the foreign languages. We must seek to 
develop an “appreciation” level to the hordes of non-per- 
formers, or be content with the rich appreciation of a gifted 
few who pursue the subject to the level of art. 

But foreign language study can maintain its kinship, or 
even family membership, as a social science. When the 
American and Canadian Committee on Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages was investigating the status of foreign language study 
in America, at least a third of the aims found to be present in 
various combinations in the teaching of a representative 
group of the nation’s language teachers were social in intent 
and implication. It has not required or should not require 
the trend toward integration for the social studies teacher to 
see in the nearby foreign language class a means for a valu- 
able enrichment to the material he is trying to teach. There 
at hand is a vicarious trip abroad where geography, art, and 
architecture are being observed. There is a situation where 
healthy attitudes toward other social and racial groups are 
being built. Usually the foreign language teacher has been 
privileged to dig deeper into this particular civilization than 
has the social studies teacher, who must know something of 
many civilizations. At a meeting sponsored by the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers in St. Louis in 
1936 the integration of foreign languages with other subjects 
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was studied rather intensively. At the 1937 meeting in Buf- 
falo of the National Council of English Teachers, a section 
was devoted to the topic of integration with foreign lan- 
guages. Many schools are experimenting with the possibility, 
notably a group in California to which I shall refer below. 

We are strongly warned by Lundeberg® of the danger of 
becoming propagandists, especially when we become apologists 
for the foreign civilization, telling only its virtues and none 
of its faults. We are brought sharply to task and warned to 
cut out deadwood and to vitalize our cultural offerings into 
the pattern of the new socialized concept of education. The 
social studies are organized to demand whole truths, whether 
or not it is possible or deemed wise to admit the whole truth 
to the classroom. 

I would like to cite much evidence that the foreign lan- 
guages are sincere in their social aims; are sincere in the very 
collaboration expressed in their 1938 joint meeting at Atlantic 
City with the National Council of Social Studies.* Only a 
few items are possible here and I cite them as representative 
of certain tendencies that have yet to be proved. It will not 
lessen their importance to say that the teaching profession is 
awaiting quantitative evidence of their validity. 

The General Education Board is financing a three-year 
study at Stanford University called the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation. That this investigation will give strong 
attention to social values is shown by its first publication, en- 
titled 4 Cultural Basis for the Language Arts.® In one 
article therein Kaulfers suggests some “‘outcomes contributive 
to the realization of student goals associated with understand- 


*Olav K. Lundeberg, “Our Obsolete Cultural Content Material,” Hispania, 
XX (Oct. 1937), 221-25. 


“The stenographic proceedings of the panel discussion among teachers repre- 
senting both groups is available in mimeograph form; send 50 cents to the 
author of this article. 

*W. V. Kaulfers and H. D. Roberts (Stanford University Press, 1937). 


See Kaulfers’ “Outcomes as Objectives” reprinted from The French Review, 
IX (Feb. 1936), 224-30. 
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ing, adjusting to, and cooperatively improving the social en- 
vironment.” Some of these are: 


1. A realization of the essential oneness of human nature. 

2. Greater open-mindedness and tolerance in human relationships 
whether personal or national. 

3. The development of a spirit of internationalism and world- 
mindedness through exposure to foreign cultures. 

4. A more sympathetic understanding and fairer treatment of fellow 
students and fellow citizens of foreign birth or background. 

5. The development of a more genuine patriotism through a com- 
parison of American ideals and institutions with those of foreign peoples. 

6. An appreciation of the foreign origins of our national culture 
in laws and property rights, customs, traditions, arts, and language. 

7. Worthy ideals for the motivation of personal morality and ethical 
conduct derived from the best in the literature, philosophy, and cus- 
toms of foreign peoples. 

8. A philosophy of life capitalizing the best offerings in the ideals, 
customs, and literature of foreign peoples. 

9. Increased social literacy through ability to communicate in the 
foreign tongue. 

10. Pleasure in the society of educated people, whether native or 
foreign, and a feeling of ‘“‘at-homeness” in their presence. 

11. An appreciation of foreign languages as cultural media of com- 
munication rather than as inferior lingoes. 

12. The deflation of an ignorant and supercilious egotism, whether 
provincial or national.® 


In a more recent paper, Kaulfers makes a strong plea for 
content that is socially significant in all stages of the foreign 
language course.’ Even while basic language skills that will 
permit the reception of ever higher levels of socially signifi- 
cant content are being developed, a start toward social aims 
should be made with content staged within the range of the 
maturity of the learners. Kaulfers discounts mere Baedekers 


* Ibid. 

7™“A Program for the Realization of the Cultural Objectives in the Teaching 
of French,” a paper read at the annual meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of French at Chicago, December 30, 1937; published in The French 
Review, XI (May 1938), 463-70. 
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of disconnected facts about a foreign country that would not 
be read in English by sixth-grade children, but he calls for a 
wide range of interesting materials, carefully graded into 
levels of vocabulary and grammatical increments, told in a 
way to catch adolescent interests. He proposes an outline of 


topics that would be only one of many possible avenues of 
approach: 


First semester (Exploratory Preview) : The Spirit of 
France in America (a survey of French influence in 
American life and culture) 

Second semester (Orientation Survey): <A. The 
French People in World Culture; B. France as a Field 
of Foreign Travel (places of cultural interest) 

Third semester and beyond: Literature in French 
(differentiated reading along lines of individual interests 
—cultural and professional) 


In striking similarity to this pattern for a gradual expan- 
sion of content is the plan proposed by a writer on the social 
studies, Arthur H. Moehlman.* Moehlman proposes a six- 
year plan which expands in widening circles from the im- 
mediate home life of the pupil, to his national life, and on to 
include other regions and peoples. Moehlman points out that 
aims and plans are worth little without proper evaluation. 
Factual tests of objective nature are available, but we are just 
now beginning to develop tests on attitudes, social adjustment, 
creativeness, a functional social philosophy, and on similar 
experiences hitherto thought unmeasurable. ° 
One of the major contributions to education is the research 


°“The Social Studies and the Cultural Lag,” Educational Method, XVI (Dec. 
1936), 99-104. 

*Louis Raths, “Basis for Comprehensive Evaluation,” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, XV (Nov. 11, 1936), 220-24. See also the evaluation studies 
reported by J. C. Greenup and David Segel, “An Experimental Study of the 
Relation between Method and Outcomes in Spanish Instruction,’ Modern 
Language Journal, XIV (Dec. 1929), 208-12; and that of J. Wayne Wright- 
stone, “An Appraisal of Newer Practices in Teaching French,” ibid., XIX 
(Feb. 1935), 369-74. 
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in evaluation and appraisal of school experiences being con- 
ducted by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Experiment 
of the Progressive Education Association. Under the direc- 
tion of Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, a group of workers is devising 
techniques and instruments to search out many of the fields of 
educational activity we have hitherto left to conjecture. The 
foreign language representative on this staff is Paul B. Died- 
erich, who has had training and experience also as a teacher 
of Latin. At the 1937 annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French, Mr. Diederich conducted a 
panel discussion among a group of French teachers on the 
problem, ‘Appraisal of Teaching for the Cultural Objective,” 
in which the panel limited itself to the topic ‘Contribution of 
Foreign Language Study to International Understanding and 
Good Will.” The result of this group thinking was published 
in the May 1938 issue of The French Review. Other work 
is going forward and new testing instruments are being de- 
veloped as need for them arises. There have been published 
two or three factual tests on the content of French and Span- 
ish civilizations, and now are beginning to appear attitude 
tests bearing on foreign cultures, such as those being de- 
veloped at University High School, Oakland, California. 

If there is one thing that has stood out in my mind in the 
preparation of this paper it is the way frontier thinkers, both 
in social studies and in foreign languages, are trying to de- 
velop courses and course contents that will contribute to 
actual social and intellectual needs of our American boys and 
girls. Kaulfers, as a language educator, has proposed four 
types of course in which the stress on language as a tool 
would vary with the stress on the foreign culture, in amounts 
to conform to facilities, enrollments, and the needs of the 
pupils.” There will remain courses under certain circum- 
stances in which the stress will be frankly linguistic with little 


Walter V. Kaulfers, “The Foreign Language Curriculum of the Future.” 
Hispania, X1X (Feb. 1936), 13-24. 
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time for immediate cultural content; there will be equally 
valid circumstances to warrant courses that are mainly cul- 
tural, largely in English with only secondary attention to per- 
formance in the foreign language—perhaps limited to pro- 
nunciation, some simple word families, and the characteristic 
constructional patterns of the language. A similar solution is 
proposed by Willing, who, like Kaulfers, would have a pos- 
sible orientation stage in the form of a “language arts survey” 
of the contributions of other languages and cultures to our 
own language and culture, taught in the medium of English 
in close connection with the English course." 


Willing suggests: 


Instead of saying that it should be the aim of a two-year course in 
French, for example, to develop a reading knowledge of the language 
together with incidental command of French geography, politics, and 
manners, and thus exclude four-fifths of the high school pupils, it 
might be said that the aim of high school French should be a broad, 
serviceable knowledge of French life, culture, and outlook, with inci- 
dental acquisitions of the language, and thus include four-fifths of 
the high school pupils. I think respectable arguments could be ad- 
vanced for such a course. It would provide a better basis for inter- 
nationalism than the other. It would probably induce just as manv 
to go on with the more intensive study of the language. It would 
permit as much connection with English as the other. If, in fact, this 
idea were extended to the often urged but rarely operated courses in 
general language at the junior high school level, it might greatly en- 
hance the prestige of foreign language study in the secondary school. 
Still another possibility, at least for the larger high schools, would be 
to offer courses of both types. Let the capable students of language 
take the more intensively linguistic course. Let the others take the 
more intensively informational and attitude-building course. 


Foreign language study is indeed being affected by the 


"Wm. M. Taylor and James B. Tharp, “An Analysis and Evaluation of 
General Language; The Language Arts Survey Course,’ Modern Language 
Journal, XXII (Nov. 1937), 83-91. Contains chronological bibliography of 
articles and an annotated bibliography of general language textbooks. See 
also Kaulfers’ “Orientation in Language Arts” in Cultural Basis for the 
Language Arts, pp. 60-75. 
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trends in present-day education. Dull drudgery of conjugat- 
ing and translating is giving way to an activity program, none 
the less active in the fact that the major activity has shifted 
from speech to reading. Memory by rote is being replaced 
by the inductive process of learning by problem-solving tech- 
niques. Classes and types of course offerings are gradually 
being differentiated for social reasons rather than on the basis 
of 1.Q.’s and suspected language aptitudes. Textbooks are 
beginning to reflect the stronger application of social purposes 
in the foreign language courses and little by little the supply 
of books grows at various levels of vocabulary increment, 
based on standard lists of proved literary validity. Ready are 
we, the teachers of modern foreign languages, to add what 
flavor we can to the “rich, many-sided personalities” that will 
direct the future destinies of our nation. 

Yes, ready are we, the elder brothers of Joseph, to settle 
down with him in that new land of prosperity so bountiful in 
its crops of wheat, to serve and revere our common father in 
rich and fruitful living. 








Teacher Education and Training 


By B. F. PITTENGER 

































HE underlying theory of teacher preparation in this 

country has long wavered between two poles of thought. 

At one extreme were persons who held that the true 
teaching virtues were inborn “‘by the Grace of God,” to use 
Sir John Adams’ phrase, and made effective by “mastery of 
subject matter.” Opposite these were the technicians, whose 
ideal teacher has been described as “an expert classroom 
mechanic.” Conservative people have hesitated between these 
extremities, and sought for a substantial combination of talent, 
education, and training. But it is hard to entice into teaching, 
with its limited salaries and other inducements, the best quality 
of ability in the quantity needed; and the task of combining 
education and training, of the right sorts and rightly, has 
offered perplexing problems. So, unable to agree, even the 
cooler heads have tended to gravitate toward one or the other 
controversial pole. 

Of late years, a truce appears to have been reached in this 
lengthy argument. Except for a few irreconcilables, each 
party has come to recognize that there were weaknesses in 
its own position and merits in its opponent’s. As frequently 
happens, those who knew most have talked least; and knowl- 
edge has seemed to be increasing. People who have leaned 
toward the ‘‘Grace-of-God-abetted-by-subject-matter” theory 
have discovered that the usual emoluments of the profession 
will not attract into teaching a million such persons as “‘Pro- 
fessors Whitehead, Bliss Perry, Kittredge, and Tinker;’’? 
that teaching in college is one thing and in high school another, 
and in the elementary school still another and very different 
thing; that secondary as well as elementary schools are coming 
to serve the masses of the people; and that schools and 





*See Alan Valentine, “Teacher Training versus Teacher Education,” Tue 
EpucATIONAL Recorp, XIX (July 1938), 336. 
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teachers must do the best that they can for pupils of very 
different abilities and prospects. It has become evident that 
teachers must know something about social needs, school aims, 
and children, as well as subject matter. 

On the other side, the technicians also have become more 
or less aware of their excesses. To them it has appeared that 
subject matter, as the principal medium through which formal 
education is accomplished, must be mastered by teachers as 
thoroughly as possible; that teachers, like other intelligent 
persons, have a right to a sound education; and that schools, 
being peculiarly institutions established by society for the edu- 
cation of the people, are absurdities unless staffed by educated 
teachers. Teacher training can be no substitute for teacher 
education, but must be a rational and an integral part of it. 
In fact, it seems judicious to substitute teacher education for 
the older phrase, teacher training, as is usual now in current 
practice, provided that an essential modicum of training is not 
therefore overlooked. 

One who has observed these developments with satisfaction, 
and who has found among his colleagues, in both education 
and the subject matter fields, a disposition to forget past dif- 
ferences and work together for an improved program of 
teacher preparation, will read with mingled feelings the article 
by President Valentine to which allusion has been made. He 
is bound to agree with the author’s contentions that teacher 
preparation today is not always what it should be; that in- 
struction in education is often carried too far; that the subject 
matter branches are sometimes slighted or shunned; and that 
something should be done about the matter. But he must also 
regret that the content and manner of the article recall at 
times the acerbities and partialities of the old order. It 
should be possible today for educators on both sides to discuss 
their different views of teacher preparation without rancor 
and with due regard to all the facts. 

Briefly, the article in question may be summarized thus: 
Schools below the college level have been deteriorating since 
“before the war.” Their deterioration is due to the poorer 
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preparation of teachers, who are being increasingly “trained”’ 
rather than “educated.” Especially objectionable is the 
emphasis placed upon practice teaching. Responsibility for 
the trouble rests mainly upon state regulations governing the 
certification of teachers, which require too much method and 
too little subject matter and are too inflexibly applied. These 
requirements make teaching unattractive to capable persons 
with scholarly interests; restrict its incoming personnel to 
those who are relatively incompetent and who must therefore 
be “trained’’; and thus create a vicious circle which spirals 
downward toward disaster. The remedy proposed is the 
revision of state certification laws and regulations, so as to 
secure more time for “educating” teachers in the subject 
matter branches, and to make these regulations more adjust- 
able to individual needs. 

One cannot deny that strictly uniform and inflexible require- 
ments for the preparation of teachers are archaic in a day 
when schools are stressing the more individualized instruction 
of their pupils. Such requirements make such schools impos- 
sible. If teachers-in-training are all cut to a pattern, they will 
naturally do the same thing to their pupils when they come 
to teach. An institution for the preparation of teachers should 
be free to make the best possible teacher out of every student 
in its midst—to correct the weaknesses and develop the strong 
points of each individual candidate for teaching. Teacher 
education, like pupil education, should be individualized. But 
if such institutions are to enjoy the freedom they desire, they 
must accept the responsibility of becoming enlightened con- 
cerning both the professional and the academic needs of 
teachers in the schools. Prejudice for or against either 
method or subject matter should disqualify an institution for 
any part in such a movement. 

In other respects the article is less acceptable. The author’s 
charges against state teacher certification regulations reveal 
no close acquaintanceship with facts. How much “education,” 
and how much practice teaching, are required of teachers-in- 
training by the typical state? How much should be required? 
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Perhaps President Valentine’s answer is that exactness here 
is unimportant; that whatever the amount of the requirement 
is, it should be less. Certainly he does not show any disposi- 
tion to be precise. Moreover, in centering his attack on 
practice teaching, he has chosen to ignore, or has failed to 
discover, the large array of positive evidence that exists for 
its support. A similar state of mind is shown in his implicit 
assumption that all of the weaknesses of current programs for 
teacher preparation lie in the amount and kind of professional 
training required. Apparently he has not yet confronted the 
idea that the average standard college today may not be a 
perfect instrument for “educating” teachers or anyone else; 
and that, as matters now stand, the prospective teacher might 
as well study education, with all its faults, as what many col- 
leges have to offer in its stead. Finally, except for the past 
few years, and for causes which do not include deficiencies in 
teacher preparation, there is available no convincing evidence 
of his charge that schools in general over the country have 
been deteriorating. On the contrary, there is much to indicate 
that they have accepted ever growing responsibilities with re- 
spect to numbers of pupils and complexities of program, with 
increasing intelligence and success. 

This paper makes no attempt to defend from hostile criti- 
cism all aspects of present-day teacher preparation. Rather, 
it seeks to offer constructive criticism of the present program 
from the standpoint of those who are engaged in the work. 
During the last three years the author has visited in person 
more than twenty of the leading institutions for teacher edu- 
cation in the United States. Most of these institutions are 
highly critical of their own programs, and actively seeking 
reform and improvement. Their own dissatisfaction with 
current methods of teacher preparation is thus revealed, but, 
unlike President Valentine, they are seeking improvement 
with their eyes focused on the needs of the schools, and on 
the present deficiencies of college instruction in both the sub- 
ject matter and the professional training fields. The re- 
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mainder of this article is an attempt to interpret in a large 
way some of these criticisms and reform movements. 

Three conventional areas of teacher preparation are 
usually recognized: general education, special subject mas- 
tery, and professional training. General education is tradi- 
tionally provided in the non-specialized portion of the cur- 
riculum for teachers; special subject mastery in the usual 
major and minor degree requirements; and professional train- 
ing in courses in education. These areas represent a corre- 
sponding three-fold conception of the teacher’s functions: 
namely, to represent general culture, to teach some particular 
subject or subjects, and to teach effectively. The details of 
the curriculum for teachers are very different in different in- 
stitutions, but in practically all of them something like this 
general layout still obtains. 

No distinction is usually made between the general educa- 
tion of teachers and that of other educated persons. To 
make it different would be to make it not general but special 
education. The recognized aim of general education today 
is efficient living on a high plane. It seeks to equip its pos- 
sessors to carry on well and happily in those activities which 
are common to intelligent people in the modern world. As 
currently conceived, it is the major responsibility of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and of the first two years in col- 
lege. In high school and college it comprises vital knowl- 
edge of individual human nature and of group organization 
and conduct; of general history, literature, and aesthetics; of 
philosophy; and of physical and biological science. A voca- 
tional thread runs throughout, in the form of guidance and 
basic preparation. Emphasis is placed upon concepts and 
movements, principles and generalizations, interpretations and 
applications. Due thought is given to the cultivation of emo- 
tional responses and attitudes. Administratively, the move- 
ment is breaking down the walls that have surrounded the 
narrow instructional departments, and establishing larger and 
fewer instructional divisions or fields. 

This change from departmental to divisional organization 
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in high school and on the junior college level calls for a broad- 
ening of the special subject preparation of teachers on these 
levels. In this way the area of general education for teachers 
definitely conditions the area of special subject education. 
Special subject preparation is emphasized in most teacher edu- 
cation programs above the sophomore college year. Here 
the needs of prospective teachers, at least for the lower 
schools, may be different from those of persons with other 
interests or vocational prospects. The special subject prepara- 
tion of teachers should be generalized as compared with the 
usual departmentalized degree requirements in major or minor 
fields. The present departmentalized requirements may still fit 
the needs of prospective research specialists, and of students, 
especially in the sciences, who are looking forward to indus- 
trial employment. But they do not fit the needs of prospective 
teachers for positions below the senior college level. 

There is another reason for arguing that the prospective 
teacher’s mastery of special subject materials should be 
broader than the contemporary concept in departmental terms. 
Even in high schools whose instructional programs are organ- 
ized along traditionally narrow departmental lines, two, three, 
and even four subjects are often assigned to the same teacher 
in making up his instructional load. In small high schools 
such multiple assignments are forced because the teachers are 
fewer than the subjects; while in larger schools they may re- 
sult from lack of planning. This condition is especially acute 
in high schools which employ teachers just out of college, and 
clearly calls for a broader interpretation than is usually made 
of major and minor requirements, and for intelligent guidance 
in the choice of subject matter courses. 

This liberalization of the major and minor requirements is 
important not only for baccalaureate but also for graduate 
degrees, even to the doctorate. Perhaps the greatest obstacle 
in the way of broadening the general education and special 
subject preparation of the student-teacher is the lack of college 
teachers with the necessary background and viewpoint. Col- 
lege teachers as a class today are narrowly specialized in their 
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own subject matter interests and preparation. A major need 
in modern teacher education in this country is for a supply of 
young doctors who have been educated in science rather than 
a science; in the social subjects rather than in economics or 
government; in education rather than in educational psy- 
chology; in divisional rather than in departmental scopes. 
Here is one place in education where the need, if not the 
demand, greatly exceeds the supply. Persons with this sort of 
preparation will not lack employment, if our institutions for 
the preparation of teachers awaken to their own faculty needs. 

In this connection there comes to mind the report of a com- 
mittee on Program of Graduate Study of the Association of 
American Universities. The point that is important here is 
that doctors according to the traditional highly specialized 
pattern are being produced today in numbers greatly exceed- 
ing the opportunities for their employment. Graduate schools 
must seek an extension of their market in the junior colleges 
and high schools, where the work to be done is teaching rather 
than research, and where the teaching encompasses a broad 
field. The older type of graduate school product, in reduced 
numbers, may continue to find employment in industry, in 
research institutions, and to some extent as teachers in senior 
colleges and graduate schools; but for teaching in schools 
below the senior college level the need is for a new and more 
broadly educated type. 

This statement offers a convenient opening for introducing 
that portion of the program which is usually covered in courses 
in education. There is the same reason, it would seem, for a 
broad approach to this aspect as to special subject matter 
preparation. Courses in education now frequently required 
of teachers-in-training are quite as formal and specialized, and 
nearly as remote from the future teacher’s classroom respon- 
sibilities, as are courses in other academic subjects. Teachers 
of these courses in education are often quite as subject-minded, 
and as seriously afflicted by specialists’ myopia, as are teachers 
of physics, or economics, or French. The discussion to this 
point carries the same lessons for education that it does for 
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other college subjects, namely, that for the purposes under 
discussion the courses of study in this field should be deter- 
mined by the needs of teachers in the schools rather than of 
future specialists in one or another of the several education 
subjects; and that the teachers of education, especially below 
the graduate level, should be more generalized in preparation 
and point of view. 

In no other divisions do institutional curricula for teachers 
differ more greatly than in the amount and sorts of instruction 
offered in education. Yet, in all this welter of variety and in- 
consistency several points of reference seem to be emerging. 
One of these has to do with improvement of the human mate- 
rial admitted to teaching; in part through selection, and in 
part through the improvement of each teacher’s own personal 
self. This latter end is being served, not by courses in educa- 
tion as such, but by individual effort under guidance. While 
personality cultivation requires understanding help from out- 
side, it cannot progress without the active effort of the per- 
sonality that is being cultivated. No other phase of the edu- 
cation of teachers is so demanding as this one of a complete 
rapport between the teacher-educator and the student-teacher. 

The installation of a program for the improvement of the 
human material in teaching calls for a salty combination of 
solid sanity and open-mindedness. It must be entered upon 
carefully, gradually, and experimentally. Too much must not 
be promised nor expected. But in spite of present uncer- 
tainties as to superior instruments and methods, the work is 
going forward on the conviction that the personality of the 
teacher is too largely determinative of the finer outcomes of 
teaching to permit it to continue in neglect. 

A second tendency is toward instruction about the modern 
school in relation to society. The rise and development 
through time of the school as a social institution; its place, 
both public and private, in this country today; the broad out- 
lines of its organization, support, and control, on both state 
and local levels; the forms and functions of elementary and 
secondary schools, and colleges; current problems—such as 
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“progressive education,” the “activity movement,” etc., all 
appear to be regarded as appropriate matters for considera- 
tion here. The introduction to this field of study is sometimes 
historical, and its culmination often philosophical. But what- 
ever the details of content or mode of treatment, programs 
for the preparation of teachers are increasingly giving atten- 
tion to the place of the school in modern society. 

We come now to what is at the moment more a critical than 
a constructive development. ‘There seems to be growing a 
conviction that one of the weak places in present-day teacher 
education is in the portion of the program that has to do with 
the study of children. Here, all up and down the land, we 
insist on the substitution of textbooks for living children. 
Books and lectures have a proper place, no doubt. But read- 
ing and lecture courses in educational psychology, child de- 
velopment, and physiology and hygiene will never provide the 
fine understanding of individual children that every real 
teacher must have. Their students may acquire knowledge 
about children, but they do not learn to know children. As 
well try to learn to know one’s friends by reading books about 
them. Doubtless, knowledge about children must precede or 
accompany the knowing of them. But the criticism is that too 
often these textbook courses consume all of the available time, 
and nothing is done about actual supervised contacts with 
children. And occasionally, it may be feared, the purpose is 
not even to learn about children, but rather to learn about the 
subject. 

Take, for example, educational psychology. This field, one 
would think, should be the very heart of the effort to provide 
teachers with an understanding of children. Apparently it is 
improving in this regard. At least current textbooks seem to 
show improvement over the older crop in choice of subject 
matter. But it is still almost completely bookish and removed 
from live children. In many places it is the education subject 
which has grown most science-conscious, and least child- 
conscious, of all. Remonstrance is usually met by reminder 
of the need for learning the scientific vocabulary, and for con- 
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nected and orderly progression through the subject. But the 
critics maintain that these are not enough. This whole field 
of instruction should take its start and find its end in living 
children. The mind of the teacher-in-training should be 
focused on the child and not on the science. ‘The science, 
which is an admirable instrument, must not supplant the child 
as the objective. Similar criticisms are made of other fields 
of instruction—such as child health and hygiene—which are 
designed to contribute to the better understanding and man- 
agement of children. 

But what can be done about this matter? Many of our 
institutions are overrun with hundreds of prospective teachers- 
in-training at all times. To bring all of these students into 
vital contact with children for a sufficient time and under 
conditions that would be of much value seems impossible. 
To the extent that we reduce, as we must, these overwhelming 
numbers we shall reduce the size of this problem. But the 
numbers to be accommodated will doubtless continue great 
enough to keep the problem a real one. Several institutions 
are experimenting with ways and means, but as yet have noth- 
ing very promising to offer. But all of them have long had 
more or less satisfactory plans for supervised observation and 
practice in teaching. Surely the directed observation of chil- 
dren in groups and case studies of individuals are as necessary 
and as possible of attainment as the directed observation and 
practice of the teaching act. Such group observations and case 
studies would constitute important steps toward the develop- 
ment here suggested. 

Another critical movement of a somewhat similar nature 
has to do with method. There is an undercurrent of feeling 
today that we teach, and long have taught, too much teaching 
method. Here the criticism, but not the remedy, is in agree- 
ment with President Valentine. The argument is not against 
the teaching of method in limited amounts; but rather against 
too much of it, taught as an intellectual acquirement, and 
taught out of relation to its normal functioning. Method is 
the technique of relating the learner and the learning material 
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in order to serve the learning ends set up. It has no existence 
apart from these things. How, then, can it be taught or learned 
apart from them? The teaching of method is located by this 
concept at the place where the child and the subject matter 
come together. It is the skillful union of the two. Its back- 
ground is not so much in the intellectual mastery of formal 
techniques, as in an adequate mastery of subject materials on 
the one hand and a real understanding of children on the 
other, accompanied by an insight into educational aims. There 
are aspects of methods that should be taught, no doubt; but 
they should be acquired as skills rather than as information. 
And it is a truism of method that skills are learned through 
practice under supervision, with a modicum of introductory 
intellectual understanding. The method of teaching method 
in a course apart from the actual teaching-learning situation is 
itself a violation of good method; just as the attempt to pro- 
vide an understanding of children apart from children is itself 
poor educational psychology. 

There is emerging today the picture of an ideal product of 
a teacher education curriculum. It is that of a socially intel- 
ligent person, who possesses an effective teaching personality, 
who has a broad educational background, who knows ade- 
quately and accurately his special subject materials, who under- 
stands the aims of the schoo] and his own part therein, who 
knows children, and whose methods have become natural and 
spontaneous in teaching situations. There is also emerging 
the suggestion of an outline for this teacher’s professional 
preparation. It seems to start with orientation—in the his- 
torical background, the school as an institution, and the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of a modern teacher. The 
orientation occurs in a formal course of the usual lecture read- 
ing order. It is followed by a subject matter, child nature, 
teaching method matrix, the exact organization and arrange- 
ment of which is not yet clear. But that it will involve more 
actual contact with the school, the classroom, and the child 
himself seems evident. The third and culminating unit prom- 
ises again to be of the formal course type, and to stress the 
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modern social responsibilities of education. Where the formal 
orientation course is mostly historical and factual, this con- 
cluding course seems likely to be philosophical in form. Both 
the first and the last of these units may be offered without 
differentiation to elementary, secondary, and special subject 
teachers. The middle area, which is concerned with children, 
subject materials, and techniques, must be differentiated to fit 
the field or level where the candidate will teach. Preceding 
and paralleling this course of professional education runs a 
continuous process of personnel selection and guidance and 
personality development. 

There are also suggestions of a movement toward more 
careful selection and standardization of the materials in educa- 
tion to be required of teachers-in-training. The enormous 
demands on student time made by the new general and special 
subject education is doubtless one cause for this movement. 
Another is found in the contrast between the uncertainties and 
inconsistencies of the requirements made upon teachers and 
the definite and widely standardized professional programs in 
law and medicine. In general, at present, each teacher train- 
ing institution largely determines its own requirements, within 
the prescriptions of state regulations which also differ from 
state to state. The result of this system is a wide variety 
of prescriptions as between institutions and states, and great 
variation in the actual content of such prescribed courses, as 
between instructors. Perhaps during the developmental period 
of the various education subjects such fluidity has been inevi- 
table and even necessary. But the time will come when the 
inability of the teachers of education to agree as to what in 
their combined field is most nearly indispensable, and there- 
fore generally to be required, will be taken as evidence that 
none of it is indispensable and to be required at all. 

Let me close this paper with a few personal reactions. The 
call of the day, it seems to me, is for the use of new criteria 
in fixing the scope and content of required instruction in edu- 
cation; criteria which are externalized in terms of schools and 
children. The crying need is for a competent evaluation of 
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the requirements in education in terms of their functional 
utility. Much money and time have been spent upon huge and 
complicated studies which have led up to this point, and 
stopped just where the real task begins. This work should go 
forward. The current teacher education study of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education suggests a long-awaited opportu- 
nity. So far as the preparation of teachers for the lower 
schools is concerned, the whole field of education should be 
gone through with a cleaver; everything that is not nutriment 
for these teachers should be chopped out; and the vital residue 
organized and presented in really functional terms. The 
need for some sort of authoritative standard of reference is 
obvious, and its practical utilization could be safely assumed. 

I realize that the execution of this proposal is fraught with 
perplexing difficulties. Materials in education do not exist in 
simple, discrete units which can be shuffled about readily to 
suit the whims of a would-be standardizer. I may be wrong 
in speaking about the standardizing of materials. Perhaps 
the standardizing of objectives in specific and detailed ways 
would be a more useful and practicable goal. The high degree 
of specialization which afflicts almost everyone connected with 
teaching or research in education further complicates the 
problem. Where shall we find persons with the necessary 
breadth of knowledge; and how shall we prevail upon the 
jealous specialists to accept them as such, if found? How 
shall we reconcile our conflicting philosophies as to the pur- 
poses of schools and the performances of teachers, and con- 
sequently as to the fundamental character of the teacher’s 
preparation? And how can we harmonize this movement 
toward standardization with the ideal, already commended, 
of more individualized preparation of candidates for teaching? 

These and other difficulties are more readily perceived than 
are the ways for overcoming them. Yet they leave me not 
entirely without hope. After all, our philosophies of educa- 
tion differ more radically than do the curricula and procedures 
in the majority of our schools; and it would seem that the 
needs of schools should predominate in setting the practical 
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goals of present-day teacher education. That the standardiza- 
tion of materials and the individualization of instruction are 
not necessarily inharmonious has been repeatedly demon- 
strated in our elementary schools. The lack of research 
workers who possess a detailed knowledge of all fields of 
education may be offset by the cooperation of specialists from 
these several fields, working under the leadership of persons 
whose interest is comprehensive even if their knowledge is 
not. If necessity mothers invention, surely the need for bring- 
ing some sort of order into the present chaos of requirements 
in the professional education of teachers should enable us to 
discover or create the requisite ways and means. 












Young Men Wanted 


By H. M. LAFFERTY 


UPPOSE that tomorrow morning’s newspaper in every 
city, town, and village in the United States should 
carry the following announcement in the classified ad- 

vertising section: 


WANTED: 25,000 young men between the ages of 21 and 30 to begin 
work immediately in a well established business that last year had over 
28,000,000 customers. Beginning salary $100 a month with excellent 
chances for advancement. Five-day week; three months vacation with 
pay. Personal application necessary. Public Welfare Bureau. 


What would happen? Newspapers would be at a premium 
by mid-morning; people would go mad with excitement and 
joy; old men would mutter about 1849; women and children 
would scream; strong men would die in the wild stampede 
for the new bonanza. The torpedoing of the Lusitania, New 
York’s welcome to Lindbergh, the “‘long count”’ of the Demp- 
sey-Tunney prize-fight, the specter of Mars in the Far East, 
the morbidness of the latest “hatchet” killing—all would 
dwindle to trivialities. Chaos would be king for a day, per- 
haps for several days. 

But what does this talk of Cibola have to do with teaching 
school? Exactly this, education today needs, and needs badly, 
25,000 well trained men to enter its ranks. Education could 
easily use more than that number. There is no rush, how- 
ever, for the positions; no pushing, no crowding, no long 
waiting line. What is more, there will never be a manifes- 
tation of interest until education prepares definitely and pur- 
posefully to sell itself to the people it wishes to employ. 

Ask an American college man today what he contemplates 
doing to earn a living after he leaves school. If the young 
man is being forced to find temporary employment in order 
to secure funds sufficient for him to pursue his specialized 
studies he will say so frankly, and then not so frankly he will 
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admit that he expects to teach school for a short time. The 
youth brightens up, however, when he comes to the part about 
some day being a lawyer, a merchant, or an undertaker. If 
the young man has, either through choice or pressure, com- 
mitted himself to preparation for a lifetime of teaching his 
replies will more often than not be profusely apologetic, or 
pathetically apoplectic, or both. In the event you doubt 
it suppose you try it some time. A college man studying to 
become a dentist looks you in the eye and tells you so proudly; 
there is a confident, swaggering note in his voice, an eagerness 
in his manner as if impatient for the struggle to begin. A 
college man studying to become a public school teacher tells 
you so unconvincingly, listlessly, defensively. 

What the teaching profession today needs is men who 
boast of their occupational status, not confess it. Education 
today feels more and more the need for men with a functional 
appreciation of the real role and purpose of the teacher; a 
philosophy that generates confidence, pride, and an undying 
faith. Conversely, education today feels less and less the 
need for men whose philosophy is one of accretion; a philos- 
ophy that engenders uncertainty, distaste, and an eternal 
doubt. 

Is this feeling of apathy on the part of high school and 
college students toward education as an occupational calling 
due to education being a sterile field for challenging the best 
that is in a young, alert, well-trained mind? Hardly. It is 
not that education does not offer opportunities; it is simply 
that education has taken neither the time nor the trouble 
to acquaint young men with the chances it affords. It is not 
that education is barren; it is simply that in building up a 
confidence in its own worthwhileness education has become 
smugly complacent,’ secure in the belief that the dignity of 
the profession precludes any manifestation of aggressivism, 
prevents any display of mannerism other than that of with- 
drawal. 


*A. J. Stoddard, “The Challenge to Complacency,” School and Society, 
XLVII (March 5, 1938), 289-98. 
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One of the things average and above-average men think 
about when contemplating an occupational choice is what 
chances are there to attain leadership in that field. To win 
approval, to secure recognition—these are two fundamental 
motivating forces that assert themselves without the aid of 
a catalytic agent. One reason a person burns energy to paint 
a picture or to fashion a design is because he wants to expe- 
rience the glow of satisfaction that comes with hearing other 
people applaud his work; he hopes he may receive the acco- 
lade that is reserved for a leader, for one who shows promise 
of rising above the levels of mediocrity. If, tomorrow, you 
were offered the choice between the following positions which 
would you be inclined to take, assuming that you could handle 
both jobs with equal facility? Job “A” provides a monthly 
salary of $275 a month, but it would make you “one of the 
boys”; it would never permit you to rise above the other 
members in the same occupation; it would successfully thwart 
your attempts to attain an eminence all your own. Job “B” 
offers a monthly stipend of only $200, but the position fur- 
nishes opportunities for you to assert yourself, for you to 
be looked up to, to be sought after, to be quoted, to be pointed 
out as being “somebody.” Because you have faith in your 
abilities, because you are ambitious, the chances are consid- 
erable that you would accept the latter position; an intelli- 
gent, discriminating bystander would call the choice an excel- 
lent one because it is such decisions that fashion progress. 
Today, education offers opportunities for leadership that 
few other professions can match. Political distress, social 
unrest, economic despair, the inexorableness of technological 
advancement—all are problems for the classroom to wrestle 
with. Surely such problems are sufficiently vital to challenge 
the best in eager, confident young men. In tangible compen- 
sation stand teacher tenure laws, retirement legislation, aca- 
demic freedom,’ salary schedules, strengthened certification 


*H. B. Alberty and B. H. Bode (editors), Educational Freedom and 
Democracy, Second Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1938), 292 pp. 
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laws. The progress that has been made since the depression 
to make education a more stable, a better paid profession 
justifies the conviction that education will continue to offer 
increasingly greater security, greater material inducement to 
its personnel than ever before. Such facts are interesting 
facts. Interesting because they are facts every man facing 
an occupational decision must answer; interesting because 
they put education in a more favorable light when compari- 
sons are made with other vocations. Despite this realiza- 
tion what percentage of colleges today continue to allow 
students to complete orientation courses in education with a 
prosaic outlook on teaching as a career; with the idea that 
school teaching is something remote, something sacrificial, 
something detached, something cold and austere, something 
mustily dignified? What teacher training institutions today 
use their introductory courses in education, or any other pro- 
fessional courses for that matter, to inculcate in the minds 
of the potential teacher the realization that they are profes- 
sional workers with all the responsibilities that are inherent 
to professions, not detached dreamers scurrying along in a 
world all their own; that they are human beings expected 
to lead normal human lives, not ascetics; that education is 
curious as to what lies ahead, not complacently satisfied with 
perpetuating what has already been done? 

A nationally prominent construction company recently spent 
$120,000 in setting up and staffing a series of two-week train- 
ing centers throughout the nation. To these schools by invi- 
tation came managers of lumber concerns to study the prob- 
lems facing the prospective home-builder, problems every 
lumberman is vitally interested in. During this two-week 
period managers who had never handled this concern’s prod- 
ucts came to have a new respect and appreciation for the 
quality of its goods. Indirectly this manufacturing concern 
was selling itself to people whose support and endorsement 
was essential to the concern’s future growth and development. 
High pressure methods? Hardly that. The lumbermen left 
those schools in possession of facts relating to problems fac- 
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ing them in their own community, facts that could easily be 
put to work. Showmanship? Perhaps, but if it was that 
then the enthusiastic reception accorded the move by prac- 
tical minded business men who know the difference between 
fact and theory justified the venture. 

Such active attempts to project themselves into the favor 
of present and potential consumers are characteristic of suc- 
cessful business enterprises. The man with goods to sell 
who expects the quality of those goods to attract a buying 
public without any assistance on his part in bringing consumer 
and goods closer together would hardly be considered a good 
business risk. Such a display of aggressiveness in the com- 
mercial field is all right, you say, but the same tactics in the 
professions have no place. The merit of the professions 
must speak for themselves. Do they? Ask any medical 
man, any lawyer, any minister, any architect to what extent 
his Alma Mater sought to inculcate within him a love and 
respect for his chosen calling. Ask him to what extent he was 
constantly reminded of the magnitude and the importance 
of the task he had voluntarily assumed so that should the job 
loom too forbidding he could get out before it was too late, 
before he wrecked other lives as well as his own. Indoctrina- 
tion? Perhaps, but if teacher training institutions today could 
turn out graduates who are as eager-eyed and as anxious to 
get about doing the work they have prepared themselves to 
do as are the graduates of our medical, law, and engineering 
schools then indoctrination of that sort should become a per- 
manent fixture in our teacher training curriculum. 

For too long the school teacher has been the epitome of 
pacifism, negativism, and so young men, capable young men 
have passed on by because there was no felt, visible challenge 
lurking in the field. For too long the school teacher has 
exemplified the belief that ‘‘a good defense is a good offense,” 
and so young men, aggressive young men have looked else- 
where for action. The field of education needs young men; 
it needs many young men, men with training, men with vision 
and foresight, men to secure for the teacher the impregnable 
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position of respect he rightfully deserves in society. Until, 
however, teacher training centers shake themselves from the 
lethargic, placating state into which they have fallen, existing 
conditions within the teaching ranks will hardly be amelio- 
rated. Until teacher training institutions set out with “‘malice 
aforethought” to instill in the mind and soul of each and 
every teacher in training an undying respect for and an un- 
quenchable belief in teaching as a professional calling, the 
male representation in our teaching ranks will continue to be 
of such caliber that emulation on the part of those men whom 
education is most anxious to have in its ranks will be thor- 
oughly discouraged. 





































Nourishing Future Alumni" 
By W. H. COWLEY 


etymology of the word “‘alumnus.”’ All alumni secretaries 

know, of course, that the Latin infinitive alere, from 
which the word ‘alumnus’ comes, means “to nourish.” I 
imagine that most presidents know the derivation, too. The 
dictionaries don’t say, however, who is to be nourished and 
who is to do the nourishing. As an alumnus of two institu- 
tions, a college and a university, I have often wondered as ap- 
peals for gifts arrive annually whether or not the alumni are 
supposed to be the nourishers. This more or less submerged 
speculation has come to the conscious surface during this past 
year as I have served as a member of the committee which 
has organized the Ohio State alumni giving program. Mr. 
Fullen and I explored the alumni fund plans of a dozen or 
more institutions, and the more we went into them, the more 
I queried whether or not presidents and alumni secretaries 
don’t think of the college or the university as the exclusive 
recipient of the nourishment—in the form of cash gifts. 

This group gathered here has, I am sure, no such limited 
monetary motive in discussing the theme which your program 
committee has set up: “educating undergraduates in coming 
responsibilities to Alma Mater.” Just what these respon- 
sibilities are no one, as far as I’ve been able to discover, has 
ever made clear. We can, however, begin on the assump- 
tion that they include a great deal more than giving money 
to the college. We can also, perhaps, make a second as- 
sumption—that the nourishment isn’t a one-sided affair but 
rather that the college must nourish the alumni just as the 
alumni nourish the college. 


I USE the word “nourishing” in my title because of the 





*A paper read before the College and University Presidents Section of the 
American Alumni Council, meeting in Columbus, Ohio, April 2, 1938. 
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That university and college administrators are thinking in 
these two-way terms is demonstrated by the rise during recent 
years of alumni colleges, alumni reading lists, faculty-alumni 
forums, alumni placement programs, and other such under- 
takings. A study at Michigan has demonstrated, however, 
that 60 per cent of 1,000 alumni queried in 1934" believed 
that the university failed to do enough for them as students 
and is still failing them as alumni. A review of the services 
which colleges and alumni provide for alumni would make a 
most interesting study, but the job assigned me relates to 
the methods employed by colleges and universities in nourish- 
ing future alumni, that is to say, the methods in vogue by 
means of which students are made into good potential alumni 
while they are still students. 

Before proceeding with my assignment, however, I want 
to make a third assumption, to wit, that the desirable results 
of the deeply rooted alumni movement in this country have 
outweighed the undesirable results and that, therefore, the 
cultivating of good future alumni is a job worth doing. Cer- 
tainly before this group I need not defend this assumption. 
Rather, I need to point out that a growing number of people 
seem to have doubts about it. I’m sure many of you will 
think immediately of the critical cudgelings of Robert May- 
nard Hutchins who asserts that “all alumni are dangerous’” 
and that “it is too much to expect that citizens who never 
went to college can understand what a university is when those 
upon whom the blessings of the higher learning have been 
showered understand it less than anybody else.’”* 

Mr. Hutchins in his thrusts at the alumni does not, how- 
ever, stand alone. Indeed, he is in excellent and also con- 
servative company. I refer among others to Nicholas Mur- 


1 The Michigan Daily, Feb. 13, 1935. 

*Robert M. Hutchins, No Friendly Voice (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936), p. 87. 

* Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1936), pp. 22-23. 
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ray Butler,* Dean Max McConn of Lehigh,* former Presi- 
dent Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation,® and Dean Gauss 
of Princeton. In a Saturday Evening Post article published 
in December 1935, Dean Gauss, for example, referred to 
alumni as “a harum-scarum, nondescript army” and as “the 
great American disappointment.” This is strong language 
and it makes one pause to wonder whether or not it’s in the 
best interests of higher education in America to keep on pro- 
ducing harum-scarum nondescripts who will continue to be a 
disappointment. These criticisms being hurled at alumni and 
at alumni work deserve careful, scholarly appraisal. Whether 
or not the American Alumni Council has undertaken such an 
appraisal, I’ve been unable to learn. Certainly the growing 
number of criticisms which find their way into print suggests 
that they cannot wisely be ignored. 

This paper of necessity, however, must ignore them. It 
is built upon what seems to me to be the justifiable assump- 
tion that the desirable results of alumni work weigh heavier 
and stack higher than the undesirable results. Were the time 
available it would be possible, I feel certain, to demonstrate 
the soundness of that position; but in this paper I do not 
attempt a demonstration, I merely make the assumption. 

So much by way of introduction. The problem of edu- 
cating future alumni into the responsibilities of alumnihood 
divides itself, as I see it, into three sub-problems: first, prog- 
ress to date; second, current programs; and third, underlying 
factors. I discuss each separately and in the order given. 









PRroGREss TO DATE 









Before exploring current programs it seems desirable that 
we discover what progress has been made to date in enlisting 





* Nicholas Murray Butler, The Rise of a University, Edward C. Elliott, editor 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1937), Vol. Il, pp. 413-14. 

*Max McConn, College or Kindergarten? (New York: New Republic, 
Inc., 1928). 

*Charles F. Thwing, The American College and University (New York: 
Macmillan, 1935), p. 181. 
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alumni to serve their colleges and universities. This involves, 
first, reviewing alumni participation in alumni programs and, 
second, appraising student attitudes about membership in 
alumni associations. With these two sets of facts before us, 
we can proceed more intelligently to discuss and to evaluate 
efforts being made to produce better alumni. 

My admittedly incomplete investigation of alumni partici- 
pation—to discuss the first of these two considerations—has 
brought, I am sorry to report, very unhappy results. Appar- 
ently most alumni haven’t very much tangible interest in their 
colleges. At least so one must conclude from the facts con- 
cerning the number of alumni who belong to alumni asso- 
ciations, the number who subscribe to alumni magazines,’ and 
the number who contribute to alumni funds. At one large 
middle western university, for example, of some 40,000 grad- 
uates, only 8,000, or 20 per cent, are members of the alumni 
association. At a medium-sized New England college only 
18 per cent of all former students subscribe to the alumni 
magazine. ‘These statistics are, I understand, typical. 

The alumni fund situation is even worse. Yale University, 
for example, listed 42,909 living graduates and former stu- 
dents in its 1936 alumni directory, but in its 1935 fund cam- 
paign only 7,148 contributed, which is less than 17 per cent. 
Yale, moreover, is reputed to have one of the most loyal 
alumni bodies in the country. The majority of institutions 
think themselves lucky indeed if they can enlist the coopera- 
tion in their fund campaigns of as many as 10 per cent. 

These are arresting figures. They seem to suggest that the 
abundant talk about the outstretched motherly arms of Alma 
Mater doesn’t register upon most alumni. Nor does it regis- 
ter, it would seem, upon many students. For years alumni 
secretaries have been attempting to recruit active alumni from 
senior classes as they depart from their institutions. Most 
of these efforts, however, have produced scant results indeed. 


* At a number of institutions membership in the alumni association does 
not include the receipt of the alumni magazine. 
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The majority of seniors don’t seem to be interested. More 
than that, some of them are unmistakably antagonistic. I 
cite three examples of this antagonism. The first comes from 
Yale, the second from Wisconsin, the third from Ohio State. 

The Yale example is particularly dramatic because most of 
you have heard of the alumnus involved, Jed Harris, New 
York theatrical producer. Harris was a member of the class 
of 1921, but he dropped out of college before his class grad- 
uated. And he dropped out because he found Yale com- 
pletely indifferent to him. In his junior year he wrote a paper 
in one of his philosophy courses, and when the professor 
praised his work he had his first friendly experience in his 
three years. To quote The Yale News* where I read the 
story: 


The long-awaited praise was music to the student’s ears; he un- 
burdened himself to the professor, confessed how miserable he had 
been and how loathsome he had found Yale. The professor weighed 
the matter carefully and advised him to resign before his unhappiness 
became a complex. ... The years of unqualified success that fol- 
lowed made Jed Harris a national figure. . . . Anxious to prove that 
Yale democracy was no idle myth, some of the big men of ’21 de- 
cided to ask Mr. Harris to speak at an informal reunion dinner the 
class was having in New York. As an afterthought they wondered 
if he could supply the gathering with seats for one of his current 
attractions in Times Square. Mr. Harris wrote back thanking them 
and regretted that it would be impossible to accept the invitation to 
speak. And he finished by stressing the fact that any of his old class- 
mates were always welcome at any show of his—‘at four-forty per 
seat.” 


The second illustration comes from the University of Wis- 
consin where in January of 1936 the student paper, The Daily 
Cardinal, came out with a series of editorials denouncing the 
alumni association. The alumni secretary had apparently sug- 
gested that the senior class join the alumni association en 
masse. ‘The senior council, for some reason failing to agree 
upon the advisability of the step, called a class meeting. The 


*March 13, 1936. 
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Cardinal described the ensuing meeting as “a gathering of 
hecklers”; and then, reviewing the discussion, characterized 
the association as “‘a weak, ineffectual subservient group which 
cannot and will not take progressive action to defend the 
name of the university.” The editorial writer referred to the 
failure of the alumni association to defend the university 
against the severe attacks leveled at it by John B. Chapelle in 
his campaign for the Republican nomination for the United 
States Senate in 1932. Concluding the discussion the Cardi- 
nal editor wrote, ‘‘under such circumstances, it is impossible 
for us to encourage any senior to take out a membership in 
the association.” 

The third illustration I take from my own experience here 
at Ohio State. Five years ago a student wandered into my 
office to ask if I’d give him some advice. Somehow or other 
he had heard that I might be able to help him solve what 
turned out to be a serious problem of social maladjustment. 
He told me that he was a junior but that in his almost three 
years at the university he had made no friends of either sex. 
Being extremely bashful he took no initiative in making social 
contacts, and no one took the initiative with him. Thus he 
said that he had attended no dances, no parties, no social 
gatherings of any sort, that he had never eaten with another 
student, had never said more than a few words to anyone 
about the campus except the women who ran the boarding 
house in which he lived. Indeed, he didn’t seem to have a 
friend anywhere in Columbus. 

Fortunately he and I together worked out a program for 
him which seemed to work, and just last month I had a letter 
from him from India where he is teaching in a missionary 
school. I have often speculated what might have happened 
to that boy if someone hadn’t helped him over his hurdle. 
Just as often I’ve speculated about how many other such 
students on this and other campuses are never discovered. 
Judging by the small percentage of alumni who join alumni 
associations, their numbers must be large indeed. Why should 
such youngsters be enthusiastic about Alma Mater? Why 
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should they come back to reunions to have their social failures 
thrown into their faces again? Why shouldn’t they be 
apathetic if not antagonistic to the alumni association? 

I am sure there are plenty of people in this audience who 
will assert that I have chosen exceptional examples and that 
student attitudes aren’t as bad as I paint them. Fortunately, 
however, we don’t have to rely upon exhibits of the sort I’ve 
given, nor do we have to rely upon opinion. The statistical 
data are right at hand. I have quoted some of them to dem- 
onstrate that alumni are participating in the alumni activities 
of the colleges in very small numbers indeed. One can explain 
away the dramatic examples I’ve given, but one can’t explain 
away the statistics. To me they mean but one thing—that 
the progress made to date in educating students to alumni- 
hood has been alarmingly small. By and large the colleges 
and universities of the country neglect their students while 
they are students, and then after commencement they wonder 
why they aren’t enthusiastic alumni. 


CURRENT PROGRAMS 


Alumni workers have, of course, been very much aware of 
the situation. Among themselves, I understand, they’ve been 
talking about it and attempting to meet it for years. This 
gathering is testimony that they seek counsel of their presi- 
dents, and they’ve enlisted me as a research specialist in 
higher education to produce and to discuss their ameliorating 
efforts. These efforts, as 1 analyze them, are of four 
varieties. I shall illustrate and briefly discuss each of them. 


1. Witnessing the Alumni at Work 


The principle of emulation is put into operation here. The 
theory is that if students see how enthusiastic alumni are 
about their Alma Mater, they upon graduation will go forth 
and be likewise. Thus every applicant for admission to Dart- 
mouth is visited by a small committee of alumni who talk with 
him and his family and report to the dean of freshmen 
whether or not he is good Dartmouth material. Thus also 
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at Yale, Princeton, Rutgers, and a growing number of eastern 
institutions students see the alumni return in large numbers 
on Washington’s Birthday for a midwinter discussion of the 
problems of their institutions. Thus at Stephens and Dart- 
mouth and many other places students meet alumni class of- 
ficers as they return annually for meetings on the campus. 
Thus at Minnesota and Wisconsin students living in the new 
dormitories know that alumni have bought the bonds that 
made them possible. Thus at innumerable institutions stu- 
dents receive scholarships and fellowships and take out loans 
from funds that alumni have made available. 

These and many other examples of alumni activity meet 
the observant student at every hand. That they influence 
student opinion no one can doubt. That alumni secretaries 
have neglected to play up these examples of alumni vigor 
cannot be doubted either. Alumni workers have been so busy 
working directly with the alumni that they have largely failed 
to cultivate oncoming generations of alumni. If any alumni 
association has produced a handbook for students telling them 
about what the alumni do for them, I’ve not seen it. Such 
a handbook would, however, have tremendous value in mak- 
ing students conscious of the unselfish interest which many of 
the alumni have in their colleges. Clever but restrained show- 
manship would undoubtedly produce a larger number of en- 
thusiastic alumni among students soon to graduate. 


2. Participating with the Alumni in Joint Activities 


Here also the principle of emulation is at work. Students 
as individuals and as groups are encouraged to work with 
alumni in a number of their activities. I suppose every alumni 
association invites students to attend their meetings during 
the Christmas and Easter holidays. Relatively few usually 
attend because vacations are short and their social demands 
numerous, but the gesture is good although not so good as 
the efforts at Illinois and Ohio State to organize students and 
alumni by community groups for various common enterprises. 
A number of other institutions encourage the senior class to 
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give a gift to the alumni fund while they are still seniors or 
to make a direct gift to the college. Less tangible but no less 
potent are the annual student-alumni gatherings held on the 
same night throughout the country or even throughout the 
world. The annual candle ceremony at Northwestern is one 
of the best of these programs. At Evanston the president 
on a given night lights a huge purple candle before the entire 
student body, and at the same moment throughout the world 
gatherings of alumni light other purple candles and then sit 
down to dinner and to talk about old Northwestern. These 
are splendid enterprises. I wish I knew of more of them 
and could report them. Certainly someone should be 
charged by the American Alumni Council to bring them all 
together in a small book so that alumni secretaries and college 
presidents could choose those which they might adopt for 
their institutions. 


3. Taking Pride in Alumni Achievement 


To a greater or less degree colleges and universities dis- 
play their prominent alumni before students as examples of 
what they too might become. Six weeks ago, for example, 
I was driving through Winchester, Kentucky, on Lincoln’s 
Birthday. Just a few days before, the appointment of Stanley 
Reed to the Supreme Court had been announced, and the 
alumni of Kentucky Wesleyan, back on their campus for their 
annual midwinter gathering, were all talking about their great 
status in national affairs. I stopped a student to ask him 
about the flags which decked the streets. He told me about 
the reunion, about Mr. Justice Reed, and he concluded by 
reporting with pride that Marvin MclIntyre, secretary to 
President Roosevelt, was also a Kentucky Wesleyan graduate. 

This sort of pride in Alma Mater doesn’t, of course, need 
very much cultivating. Students are delighted to boast about 
their prominent alumni and thus indirectly to compliment 
themselves on having chosen the college. A few institutions, 
however, are going about the job systematically. At Stephens 
College the alumnae secretary has her own bulletin board in 
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the corridor of the administration building. On this she tacks 
an unending series of clippings reporting the activities of the 
alumnae, the humble as well as the great. I’ve been at 
Stephens a number of times, and I know that the students 
read the clippings. At Bowdoin before they abandoned com- 
pulsory chapel the president once a week talked about some 
alumnus who had that week been prominent in the news of 
the world or of the college. At New York University they 
annually honor about a dozen alumni for meritorious services 
to the institution. These are but a few of the devices used 
to encourage students to take pride in their colleges. I’m 
frankly surprised that I’ve not been able to discover more. 
Apparently the reason for the fewness of the examples which 
I’ve been able to gather is the constant danger of seeming 


too boastful and thus of overworking an otherwise desirable 
technique. 


4. Inducting Students into Alumnihood 


I confess that my search has been limited, but I’ve been 
able to discover only two plans for inducting seniors into the 
body of the alumni. I imagine that many institutions have 
a ceremony of induction comparable to that in vogue at 
Stephens. I imagine that at even a larger number, the alumni 
secretary or the president of the alumni association welcomes 
students into the alumni at commencement time and from the 
oficial commencement platform. Besides these two plans 
there are perhaps many others. All of them should be 
brought together and described in the booklet that I have 
suggested. 

I have cited four varieties of efforts being made to en- 
courage students to become active alumni. Admittedly this 
review has been far from exhaustive, but I don’t believe that 
I undershoot the mark too much when I suggest that most 
of the efforts being made fall into these four categories. The 
thoroughgoing study of the problem which I have proposed 
may turn up other classifications, but meanwhile I should like 
to move on to what seem to me to be some of the underlying 
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reasons why all such efforts must of necessity prove rather 
fruitless. 


UNDERLYING FACTORS 
















Laudable as have been the enterprises of alumni secretaries 
and administrators in stirring up interest in alumni participa- 
tion, all such undertakings lumped together, as indicated by 
the statistics cited, have been of relatively little value. They 
have been immensely desirable, but they haven’t done much 
good. They have somewhat halted the epidemic of apathy, 
but they haven’t touched its subterranean causes. In brief, 
they’ve been merely palliatives. 

This obviously is a bold statement, but the facts seem to 
justify it. Thus one is forced to ferret out the reasons why 
the majority of students turn out to be such poor alumni. 
The reasons discovered, steps may perhaps be taken to im- 
prove the situation. I say “steps may perhaps be taken” be- 
cause patently the causes of alumni indifference are deeply 
rooted, and it may well be nigh unto impossible to do anything 
about them. The problem of therapy, however, must follow 
diagnosis. Our immediate concern, therefore, is the making 
of a diagnosis. I submit one herewith although I don’t pre- 
sume to suggest that it’s correct. The patient is in such 
serious condition that a good many physicians will need to 
be called in and a good many clinical tests (that is, factual 
investigations) will need to be made before the correct ap- 
praisal will be made. 

If we could hospitalize the student approaching alumni- 
hood and make a thorough clinical study of him, we'd have 
to look into at least five problems: 

1. The size of colleges and its effect upon student life and 
indirectly upon alumni interest and activity. This is a most 
important problem, and small colleges are having just as much 
difficulty as large universities. —Those who don’t agree I refer 
to the recent discussion of President Brown of Hiram College 
in the January 1938 number of his little periodical from 
Hiram. 
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2. Diversified curriculums. Before the day of White, 
Eliot, and Gilman students studied exactly the same curricu- 
lums. An undergraduate went through his four college years 
in constant association with his classmates, and quite naturally 
the close friendships of college continued through life. The 
change from the fixed curriculum to present-day diversity has 
created a large number of most interesting problems which 
deserve careful study. 

3. The social psychology of student life. Sociologists and 
social psychologists during recent decades have accumulated 
considerable knowledge about group life. Unfortunately, 
however, few of them have applied their knowledge to stu- 
dent life. Yet the concept of ethnocentrism, the mind-set con- 
cept, and the operational principles controlling morale, senti- 
ment, and group loyalty have been pretty thoroughly worked 
out. It would be most profitable to employ them in the study 
of student life. 

4. Administrative practices such as recruiting, programs 
of orientation of new students, academic discipline, and so 
forth. These all have a direct bearing upon student and 
alumni attitudes. 

5. The purposes of higher education. As I see the situa- 
tion, this is the core problem, and I should like to devote the 
time remaining to a review of two conflicting points of view. 
Students are becoming poor alumni, I postulate, largely be- 
cause one of these points of view pretty much controls the 
colleges and universities of the country. We can hope for 
little change for the better, in my judgment, until the other 
supersedes it. 

These two points of view I shall refer to hereinafter as in- 
tellectualism and holoism.® The first asserts that the function 
of the college is the training of the mind of the student and 
nothing else. The second asserts that the college has a re- 
sponsibility to the whole student, not to his mind merely. 


*This word comes from the Greek word Aolo meaning whole, and is pro- 
nounced “whol-o-ism.” 
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These philosophies are in constant and often violent conflict. 
The destiny of higher education in America depends, it seems 
to me, upon which shall eventually dominate. 

All the evidence seems to indicate that alumni relations 
cannot flourish under intellectualism. Indeed the difficulties 
which we have been discussing seem to have come into 
prominence largely because intellectualism has all but over- 
whelmed the native holoistic point of view which controlled 
American higher education until about 70 years ago. Until 
about the time of the Civil War American educators fol- 
lowed the British tradition of higher education and sought 
to educate the whole man. The founders of Harvard brought 
over that point of view with them from Cambridge University 
which in turn had inherited it from the Renaissance. Thus 
Harvard and all early American colleges gave thought from 
their first days to housing students in college-owned buildings, 
to their social life, to their manners, to their morals, and to 
their development as people as well as minds. 

For almost two hundred and fifty years this philosophy 
pervaded the thinking of all professors and administrators, 
but about the time of the Civil War a new point of view be- 
gan to appear. America had been changing from an agri- 
cultural and maritime to an industrial society. It needed 
trained engineers, agriculturists, architects, chemists, and a 
larger number of physicians, lawyers, and many other vari- 
eties of professional men. The old type liberal arts college 
wasn’t interested in or capable of producing such specialists, 
and thus institutions like Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 
changed from colleges into universities after the German pat- 
tern. Meanwhile Johns Hopkins, Clark, Chicago, and a num- 
ber of other institutions arose, these too conceived and orga- 
nized from German models. 

That German universities have made a tremendous contri- 
bution to American higher education, no one can for a moment 
question. But White, Eliot, and Gilman adopted a great deal 
more from Germany than their organizational structure, their 
elective system, and their methods of instruction. They also 
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adopted the German philosophy of student life, the philosophy 
that the university exists for one purpose only—for the expan- 
sion and dissemination of knowledge. The British holoistic 
philosophy had dominated American higher education for two 
and a half centuries, but the invasion of German educational 
ideals scrapped all this and substituted German intellectualism. 
In Germany what a student did between the time he matricu- 
lated and the time he took his final examinations no one knew 
or cared. Where he lived, the condition of his health, his 
social life, his intellectual breadth—these were private con- 
cerns of individual students. The universities took no interest 
in them. 

The concentration of German professors upon the develop- 
ment of pure intellect made the German universities, in the 
words of Thomas Huxley, “the most intensely cultivated and 
the most productive intellectual corporations the world has 
ever seen.” *° So great became their prestige that every boat 


to Europe carried eager American students to study under 


German professors. Thus by the beginning of the World 
War in the neighborhood of 10,000 Americans held German 
Ph.D.’s.** The great majority of these individuals naturally 
became professors in American universities and colleges, and 
they brought back with them not only a passionate devotion 
to German scholarship but also unrestrained enthusiasm for 
German educational methods. As one of them expressed it 
they became “the intellectual subjects of Germany,” * and as 
the intellectual subjects of Germany they espoused the intel- 
lectualistic philosophy of education and decried the British 
holoistic philosophy as unworthy of mature men. 

Holoism, however, put up a lusty fight, and Harvard be- 
came the scene of an historical struggle. President Eliot be- 
fore assuming office in 1869 had gone abroad for two years 
to study European educational methods. He became enam- 


Science and Education (New York: Appleton, 1896), pp. 104-7. 

“Charles F. Thwing, The American and the German University (New 
York: Macmillan, 1928), pp. 40-43. 

™ Charles S. Minot, Science, Dec. 6, 1912. 
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ored of German practices and slowly swung Harvard over to 
the German system not only in its curricular and instructional 
methods but also in its relationships with students. Thus in 
1886** the Harvard faculty, following Eliot’s vigorous 
leadership, announced that the attendance at classes would no 
longer be taken and that henceforth juniors and seniors would 
be required to present themselves only for registration and 
examination. Harvard undergraduates, alert to the possi- 
bilities of such concessions, soon decided that they ought to 
take advantage of the opportunities thus given them, and 
many of them went off on long trips away from Cambridge. 
The plan failed, however, and one student has earned a 
permanent place for himself in Harvard history for overturn- 
ing the apple cart.** He decided that he’d go to Bermuda for 
several weeks, but knowing that his father would object, he 
sat down just before the beginning of his trip and wrote him a 
series of letters. He dated each a week apart and made up 
fictitious events for the weeks ahead to give his reports ap- 
parent authenticity. When he had finished, he sealed his 
packet of envelopes, stamped them, and left them with his 
roommate to mail. Unfortunately, however, the woman who 
cleaned his room discovered the pile of addressed, sealed, and 
stamped envelopes, and forthwith she mailed them. When a 
few days later his irate father presented himself at President 
Eliot’s office to demand an explanation, the Harvard Board 
of Fellows met and revoked the non-attendance rule. Thus 
ended Harvard’s boldest attempt at German intellectualism 
and impersonalization. 

But despite this setback, the German point of view domi- 
nated Harvard during all of Eliot’s administration and tre- 
mendously influenced all the colleges in the country. Protests, 
however, began to be heard here and there and slowly to grow 
in volume. Woodrow Wilson attempted to stem the tide at 


Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1936), pp. 368-69. 

“John Hay Gardiner, Harvard (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1914), p. 117. 
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Princeton when he became president in 1902. He led a move- 
ment back to the British philosophy in his establishment of 
the prefectorial system and in his unsuccessful espousal of the 
quadrangle plan, an attempt to copy the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge residential colleges at Princeton. Meanwhile President 
Hadley at Yale wrote a book** pleading with American edu- 
cators to preserve the values of the personal associations of 
college life, and a few years later the well-known Edwin E. 
Slosson wrote another * in which he deplored the great chasm 
growing up between faculty members and students. Because 
of the great emphasis upon research and upon the philosophy 
of indifference to students that had come over from Germany, 
he characterized the American college of 1909 as a telephone 
wire working only one way. 

In the midst of this alarming situation a great educational 
statesman appeared in the fall of 1909: A. Lawrence Lowell 
succeeded Charles W. Eliot as president of Harvard. Presi- 
dent Lowell’s inaugural address is, in my judgment, one of 
the most important educational documents ever written in the 
history of American higher education. He devoted the entire 
address to Harvard College and never once mentioned Har- 
vard as a university. The essence of his program for his 
administration he expressed in this brief passage: 


Among his other wise sayings, Aristotle remarked that a man is by 
nature a social animal; and it is in order to develop his powers as a 
social being that American colleges exist. The object of the under- 
graduate department is not to produce hermits, each imprisoned in the 
cell of his own intellectual pursuits, but men fitted to take their places 
in the community and live in contact with their fellow-men.*” 


This became Mr. Lowell’s theme song during his twenty- 
four years as head of Harvard. He frankly, although gra- 


* Arthur T. Hadley, Four American Universities (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1895). 

* Edward E. Slosson, Great American Universities (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1910). 

7A. Lawrence Lowell, At War With Academic Traditions in America 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 32-45. 
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ciously, pushed aside the intellectualistic philosophy of Mr. 
Eliot and proceeded to develop Harvard College not only as 
an intellectual but also as a human institution. His many 
changes and improvements in the program of Harvard are 
common knowledge. The greatest achievement of his ad- 
ministration is thought by many to be the Harvard House 
Plan, but this seems to me to be a mistaken judgment. In my 
opinion Lowell’s chief success was his demonstration that con- 
cern for the social, physical, and emotional life of students 
does not make for intellectual shallowness. 

Today we are hearing a great deal from President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins of the University of Chicago. He stands, 
among other things, as the most outspoken proponent of in- 
tellectualism that the country has seen in many a year. He 
deplores “the vast attention given by universities at enormous 
expense to protect the physical and moral welfare of their 
charges.” He laments that “the faculty must be diverted 
from its proper tasks to perform the uncongenial job of im- 
proving the conduct and the health of those entrusted to it.’’ ** 
He asserts that colleges and universities should have nothing 
to do with problems of personality and character, that these 
considerations should be left to other social institutions,’® and 
that to worry the colleges with these concerns is to handicap 
them in their intellectual pursuits. 

This seems to be a very plausible argument, but the difh- 
culty with it is that Harvard under Lowell and Conant” has 
proved it thoroughly wrong. Harvard has demonstrated— 
and the experience of a dozen other institutions might also be 
cited—that, instead of retarding intellectual development, 
concern for the student as a person as well as a mind pro- 
duces not only better people but also better minds. Here are 
the facts. When Mr. Lowell assumed office in 1909 every- 


* Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1936), pp. 10-11. 

*Tbid., pp. 69-70. 

* “Scholastic Honors at Harvard University,” School and Society, XL, 
No. 1044 (Dec. 29, 1934), 867-68. 
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one admitted that the quality of Harvard undergraduate 
scholarship left a great deal to be desired. The tradition con- 
trolled the college that no one who wanted to amount to any- 
thing in Harvard social and extra-curricular life ever got 
higher than a C grade in his courses. When Mr. Lowell re- 
signed in 1933, however, the situation had entirely changed: 
36 per cent of the senior class of that year graduated with 
honors, and last year the number had grown to more than 40 
per cent.” I know of no better answer than this to the claims 
of Mr. Hutchins and his adherents that concern for the whole 
student retards their intellectual progress. 

It would be interesting to follow in detail the battle be- 
tween intellectualism and holoism from the late sixties of the 
last century to the present. Such a play-by-play report would, 
I think, leave little doubt that the intellectualists still hold 
most of the territory they gained during the first three 
decades of the Eliot days. Faculty members by and large 
continue to be more interested in the subjects which they teach 
and in which they do research than in their students as indi- 
viduals. Attempt after attempt to divert their attention from 
books to boys has failed. Thus it has been necessary for col- 
lege and university administrators to appoint a new group of 
educational officers to take up the slack—deans of men, deans 
of women, student counselors, social directors, managers of 
student union buildings, and a score of others. Known in 
most institutions as personnel workers these individuals have 
been attempting to bring back the personal touch to higher 
education. 

Whether the burden of humanizing education must be car- 
ried largely by personnel workers remains to be seen. For 
efficient administration it seems necessary in most institutions 
to put such specialized services as student housing, social pro- 
grams, placement, financial aid, some types of counseling, and 
other such responsibilities in their hands; but we shall never 


“Mr. Conant in his 1936-37 Annual Report to the Board of Overseers dis- 
cussed at considerable length operations of the holoistic concept at Harvard. 
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meet our problem by relieving the faculty of personal interest 
in students. We need not only personnel workers but also 
faculty members who are as much concerned about students 
as individuals as about their specialties. 

A number of plans to achieve this much-to-be-desired ob- 
jective are now in operation over the country. Unfortunately 
time is not now available to discuss them. Enough to say that 
if the college does not demonstrate its interest in its students 
while they are still students, it cannot expect them to demon- 
strate interest in the college when they depart from the cam- 
pus. The problem of nourishing future alumni, therefore, 
comes down essentially to this: How may we intelligently 
nourish students? The future of American higher education 
as well as of alumni relations depends, it seems to me, on what 
such groups as this do to meet and resolve this basic problem. 





What Is Student Personnel Work? 


By J. E. BATHURST 


ONTRARY to the belief of some, student personnel 
work is not new. Its roots extend deep into antiquity, 
antedating even the birth of Christ. It arose out of 

the impact of social forces ripening over a period of cen- 
turies—forces which were-not always in evidence but disap- 
peared only to reappear each time with greater strength like 
the ebb and flow of a rising tidal wave. 

Its roots can be traced back to Athenian education before 
and during the time of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. A 
period which the historians call the Golden Age in the social, 
political, and educational life of Greece. A period in which 
educational practices were as simple as they were effective. 
A period in which the aim of education was to develop mind 
and body equally; to realize high intellectual attainment and 
physical achievement. It was an education which combined 
utilitarian aims and cultural pursuits into a perfect harmony. 
It was a period when these two aspects of education were 
impressed into the service of one goal or objective—an all- 
round and harmoniously developed individual. To the Greeks 
there was no conflict between utilitarian education and cul- 
tural education. They believed that each was complementary 
to the other. 

But this type of education was not to last long. The final 
conquest of Greece by Rome in the middle of the second 
century before Christ was followed by the rise of Rome and 
Roman education which at best was only a poor imitation 
of the Greek. Then followed a rapid decline of Rome in 
the third and fourth centuries and the ushering in of the Dark 
Ages in the fifth which completely submerged Greek ideals 
and ideas of education. 

Apparently it is very difficult even for educators to realize 
that formal education did not always take place in a class- 
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room, so completely have we identified formal education with 
classroom instruction. But little, if any, of Greek education 
consisted of classroom instruction as it is known today. It 
is the failure to grasp this fundamental idea that makes it 
so dificult for educators to understand the significance and 
meaning of personnel work. For personnel work is a protest 
against this identification of education with formal classroom 
instruction. The forces which tended to counteract this iden- 
tification have also produced the student personnel move- 
ment. In view of this fact let us take a panoramic view 
of the rise of formal classroom instruction. 

Formal classroom education as we know it today appar- 
ently first appeared in the Roman Empire during the third 
century A.D.’ It represented a recognition of the futility 
of practical, and what the Greeks thought of also as cultural, 
education in an age of decadency; an escape from a life which 
was at best difficult and hazardous. It survived the Dark 
Ages, provided the form into which scholasticism was molded, 
gave the universities, which rapidly appeared following upon 
the heels of scholasticism, techniques and methods for impart- 
ing information to students who hoped that the life of the 
intellect would remove them from a mundane world, gave 
way to the spirit of the Renaissance only to stage a still more 
impressive comeback during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in elementary and secondary education and during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in higher education, 
reaching its greatest heights ever attained in Germany under 
the guise of science during the middle and latter part of the 
nineteenth century. 

The last half of the nineteenth century saw it transplanted 
permanently on American soil with such virility that higher 
education in America succumbed completely for a while to 
its influence. 

Beginning as far back as the Renaissance a number of 
forces, influences, and movements appeared as a protest 


*Stephen Pierce Hayden Duggan, A Student’s Textbook in the History of 
Education (New York and London: D. Appleton-Century, 1936). 
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against this extreme formalism in education some of them 
surviving and others succumbing. The forces which appeared 
from time to time might be classified in some such fashion as 
this: the spirit and teachings of the Renaissance, the teachings 
of the great methodizers Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart, the 
spirit of English education which developed quite apart from 
that on the continent, the spirit of the early scientists (al- 
though later science became molded by formalism), the Indus- 
trial Revolution, the rise of the spirit of democracy especially 
of the type found in America and England, and the influence 
of certain American methodizers and philosophers of the 
type of John Dewey. 

The impact and interaction of the maturing of these forces 
gave rise to what might be called two philosophies of edu- 
cation which exerted a powerful influence upon the introduc- 
tion of student personnel activities on the American campus. 
The first of these held that the child’s all-round development 
should be the sole consideration in the formulation and appli- 
cation of an educational program of activities, and that 
whether or not a program of activities was effectively serving 
the best interests of the child should be determined by empiri- 
cal means and not by a priori considerations. According to 
the second philosophy a curriculum should make adequate 
provision for growth in conduct, judgment, moral stamina, 
and for adjusting to a changing environment as well as the 
imparting of information; it held that a child learned more 
effectively by doing than by memory; that the development of 
desirable habits was of greater importance than the learning 
of facts and information; that experience, not subject matter, 
should be the center of the curriculum. 

The influence of these philosophies was first felt in the 
elementary and secondary schools primarily, especially after 
the seventeenth century. From time to time the curricula 
of these schools were changed to meet the demands of these 
philosophies. But their influence was also felt in institutions 
of higher education in Europe on the continent, in England, 
and in America. 
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After the Renaissance had spent its force it degenerated 
into a formalism as deadly as it was well organized. This 
was especially true in Germany, thanks to the great organizer 
Sturm. The rise of the Jesuits, the Realists, John Locke 
and the Enlightenment were all protests against this formal- 
ism. In the eighteenth century Rousseau protested vehemently 
against it. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
great methodizers Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel raised 
their voices against it. 

While these events were transpiring movements outside of 
the universities but which were to influence the future of 
higher education had their incipiency. These were the rise 
of science and of the Industrial Revolution. It is very sig- 
nificant that these forces arose, especially in Germany, in an 
atmosphere of formalism. Since the universities were still 
steeped in medieval scholasticism it was only natural that 
as these new branches of learning were incorporated they 
should be forced into the mold of formal education. 

The youthful driving spirit of this vigorous young child of 
science gave new impetus to the dying spirit of the old scholas- 
ticism. And it was during the period when this new force 
of science had come near bursting the shells of the old scholas- 
ticism that it was transferred to American soil. It can be 
said to have been well established on American soil with the 
founding of Johns Hopkins University in 1876, an institu- 
tion as closely German as it was possible to make it and be in 
America. This is shown by the fact that almost all of the 
earlier members of the faculty of Johns Hopkins University 
were doctors of German universities.” As it came to America, 
this movement was an intellectualism reminiscent of medieval 
scholasticism. Research was its watchword and intellectual- 
ism its product. 

The movement was welcomed with open arms by the higher 
institutions of learning, especially since America had already 
inherited considerable formalism in education from European 


2 Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German Element in the United States (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1909), II, 29. 
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background. It mattered not at that time that this new force 
had been nurtured in a soil alien to that of America—a soil 
of kings, dukes, princes, and absolutism. It affected every 
institution of higher education in America, producing its char- 
acteristic effects. Perhaps it cannot be said that all formalis- 
tic and intellectualistic aspects of American higher education 
today can be traced to the influence of this movement but 
certainly much of it can. Intellectualism and formalism in 
America today might be characterized by the following pos- 
tulates: 

1. That subject matter should be the sole content of the 
curriculum. 

2. That the responsibility of the professor ends after he 
has given his students accurate and authentic facts and infor- 
mation. 

3. That the responsibility of the institution to the stu- 
dent ends after it has made adequate provision for the student 
to contact accurate and up-to-date subject matter. 

4. That the amount of subject matter learned by a student 
and hence his standing in the institution can best be indicated 
by grades and credits. 

5. That a certain accumulation of credits and grades is an 
education. 

6. That all subject matter to which the student is exposed 
should be selected by the institutional authorities. In other 
words, courses should be prescribed. 

The religious character of the early American institutions 
of higher learning such as existed at Harvard, Yale, William 
and Mary, Rutgers, Brown, and others gradually gave way 
before the onslaught of this vigorous movement. The ideal 
of training for character and for effective living gave way 
to the ideal on the part of the professor of pushing back 
the horizon of knowledge and on the part of the student 
of trying to cram these findings into his bewildered head. 

The further departmentalization of subject matter and the 
breaking down of each department of knowledge into courses 
of study inevitably followed. Certain by-products became 
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essential. A registrar who could meticulously record and file 
accumulations of credits for the ever increasing number of 
students became imperative. And the placing of these credits 
in fireproof vaults for safe-keeping was necessary to forestall 
the dire catastrophe of losing an education which it had taken 
four long, hard years to accumulate. The problem of what 
to do with students who for one reason or another could not 
absorb a sufficient amount of this subject matter was indeed 
acute. The practice of eliminating these from the institution 
became well established and with only a few exceptions per- 
sists down to the present day. 

But this intellectualistic formalism was not to hold undis- 
puted sway for long especially in the undergraduate colleges. 
Its force soon gave evidence of having spent most of its fury 
as it gradually became more formalistic and better organized. 
The old liberalizing forces indicated above soon reappeared 
and began seriously to dispute its omnipotence. 

The older institutions in America like Harvard, Yale, and 
William and Mary were not as greatly influenced by the Johns 
Hopkins transplantation as were the newer institutions. Lib- 
eralizing forces began to appear in the older institutions even 
before 1876. Charles William Eliot of Harvard, who was 
made president in 1869, instituted what was really the first 
dean of students in 1890. Although Dean Briggs was not 
designated by the title, he was the first dean of men in fact. 
According to a study by Partridge * the median year for the 
establishment of deans of men in certain colleges was 1911 
and the median year for the establishment of deans of women 
was 1905.‘ Other personnel officers soon put in their appear- 
ance. 

Another liberalizing sign was the gradual loosening of 
course requirements. Elective subjects continued to increase 


*Florence Alden Partridge, The Evolution of Administrative Offices in 
Liberal Arts Colleges from 1875 to 1933 (M. A. dissertation at the University 
of Chicago, 1934), Pp. 64. 

“Ibid, p. 58. 
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until in some institutions like Harvard all required courses 
were abolished. Other signs were the increasing interest of 
institutions in the housing of students, in sororities and frater- 
nities, in athletics, in the health of students, in the preparation 
and serving of proper food to students, in counseling, in the 
vocational placement of students and other similar activities. 

But in spite of the impact of these liberalizing forces, for- 
malism and intellectualism remained essentially the same. As 
a consequence activities which were added remained outside 
of the classroom, and without the blessing of the academic 
dean or the registrar. It was not until recently that credit 
was even considered for the so-called extra-curricular (a term 
showing clearly the influence of German intellectualism) activ- 
ities. ‘Today courses of study are gradually appearing incor- 
porating various hithertofore extra-curricular activities. How 
far this will go remains to be seen. It might be undesirable 
to embody these activities into formal courses, for to do so 
would destroy their value in that they would be used as a 
means of earning credit rather than in the service of unfolding 
human potentialities. 

Today liberalizing forces are making rapid headway on 
all fronts—elementary, secondary, and higher—although 
much slower progress is being made on the higher level. 

As has been pointed out, a number of social forces con- 
verged to produce liberalizing influences. This convergence, 
however, did not result in complete integration but produced 
a heterogeneity lacking in compactness and unity of pro- 
cedure. Unless greater unity can be achieved than exists 
today the effectiveness of these forces will be materially 
lessened. 

The term “student personnel work’ is now being more 
generally used to indicate the spirit and manifestations of 
and the activities and procedures involved in these liberaliz- 
ing forces. The heterogeneity of these forces has produced 
a wide divergence of opinion regarding the meaning, scope, 
and nature of student personnel work. 
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Cowley * has admirably clarified these divergent opinions. 
He clearly shows that earlier writers identified student per- 
sonnel work with education. He quotes L. B. Hopkins as 
defining personnel work as “work having to do specifically 
with the individual” and then continues: 


One might question how this differs from the concept of education 
itself. I don’t assume that it does differ. 


According to Cowley,’ Clothier in 1931 wrote that personnel 
work was: 


The systematic bringing to bear on the individual student of all 
those influences, of whatever nature, which will stimulate him and 
assist him through his own efforts, to develop in body, mind, and char- 
acter to the limit of his individual capacity for growth, and help him 
to apply his powers of developing more effectively to the world. 


In 1935 Clothier* repeated this definition substantially and 
wrote: 


Very largely we might define education itself in such terms. If so, 
personnel and education are the same thing—which broadly speaking— 
is perfectly true. 


Cowley* quotes from President Walter D. Scott of North- 
western University who defines personnel work as the 


systematic consideration of the individual, for the sake of the individual, 
and by specialists in that field. 


It will be observed that in all these definitions the writers 
conceive of personnel work and education in the liberal sense 
to be synonymous. What they do not point out is that educa- 
tion as understood by most laymen and as practiced by all 
but the most progressive schools is not synonymous with per- 
sonnel work because of the complete identification of educa- 
tion with formal classroom work with its handmaids of grades 
and credits. 


°W. H. Cowley, “The Nature of Student Personnel Work,’ Tue Epu- 
CATIONAL Recorp, XVII (April 1936), 198-226. 

* Ibid. 

" bid. 
* Ibid. 
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The writer holds that it is of paramount importance to 
distinguish clearly between these two distinct kinds of educa- 
tion and in order to clear up confusion, to insure a reasonably 
sharp line of demarcation, and to use a more appropriate 
term he would prefer to call this progressive or liberal edu- 
cation student personnel work. Workers in the field of pro- 
gressive education have been greatly handicapped and their 
cause retarded by using a term which for centuries has meant 
formal class instruction with its attendant grades and credits. 

As a contribution to the clarification of this most important 
progressive movement a detailed definition of student per- 
sonnel work is given. 

We propose that student personnel work constitutes all 
activities undertaken or sponsored by an educational institu- 
tion which have as their primary aim the growth, develop- 
ment, and integration of the talents and capacities of an indi- 
vidual to the limits of his potentialities; the unfolding through 
progressive changes of all powers and abilities of the indi- 
vidual by emphasizing those activities which are most suitable 
to the individual’s special aptitudes and talents even when 
such activities do not conform to traditional policies, pur- 
poses, and procedures, thus insuring the most effective per- 
sonality in all areas of modern life. This might be called a 
positive or philosophical definition. 

Since most of the traditional classroom activities have as 
their primary aim the imparting of information as such, the 
passing of courses, and the earning of credit, all of which is 
sometimes referred to as scholarship, without much regard 
to the specific needs, talents, or powers of the individual stu- 
dent, it seems desirable to give another approach to the defi- 
nition of student personnel work. From this angle, which is 
administrative in character, student personnel work consti- 
tutes all activities undertaken or sponsored by an educational 
institution aside from formal curricular instruction, routine 
business activities, routine activities involved in earning and 
recording credit, and all other activities which have as their 
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ultimate aim or goal the earning of credit or the improve- 
ment of standing in a class or course of study. 

An elaboration of this definition may well take the form 
of clearing up the points of contact between personnel and 
non-personnel work or the points where the two overlap and 
mesh and obscure the line of demarcation to the point of 
obliteration. We find ten of these points, and we will attempt 
to bring out the line of demarcation into bold relief at each. 
This will also bring the positive definition into clearer relief. 


1. Classroom Activities: We would not exclude all class- 
room activities from our definition of student personnel work. 
We would, however, exclude all classroom activities which 
deal with subject matter. A professor may do personnel 
work in the classroom but when he does he is not dealing 
primarily with subject matter or with student problems which 
grow out of inability to pass a course or to obtain a higher 
grade in a course. 

2. Outside the Classroom Instructional Activities: All 
activities outside the classroom which are instructional in na- 
ture or which have as their ultimate aim the earning of credit 
for a student or the improvement of his standing in class 
would not be personnel work. If a student comes to a pro- 
fessor for counsel regarding his inability to make a good 
grade in a certain course or to pass the course, that counseling 
would not be personnel work. 

3. Earning and Recording Credit: Much routine is in- 
volved in scheduling classes and courses, advising students in 
regard to these schedules, excusing students from classes, the 
recording of credit in the registrar’s office, all of which are 
not student personnel work. 

4. Routine Business Activities: Many routine activities 
are involved in the bursar’s or treasurer’s office or in other 
offices in connection with buildings and equipment that are 
not personnel work. 

5. Off-the-Campus Activities for Adults: Much of the 
publicity of the institution, its relationships with legislatures 
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and other bodies of similar nature, affects adults directly and 
would not constitute personnel work. 

6. Diagnostic and Remedial Activities: Many diagnos- 
tic and remedial activities are the very heart of personnel 
work, but whether or not they are personnel work depends 
upon the ultimate aim or goal. If a diagnostic test is used to 
discover specific weaknesses which may be causing a student 
to fail or to receive an unsatisfactory grade in a course of 
study, it would not be personnel work. But if the results 
are used to orient the student, to give direction, to marshal 
his latent forces and talents for the purpose of planning a 
program for living, not necessarily a curricular program, it 
would be personnel work. The same comments would apply 
to remedial activities. Assisting the student to overcome 
deficiencies in reading or mathematics or whatnot for the 
primary purpose of enabling him to enter a course of study 
or to pass or make a better standing in one would not be 
personnel work. 

7. Administrative Activities: All administrative activities 
which deal with the employees of the institution, both aca- 
demic and non-academic, are not student personnel work. 

8. Counseling: Although counseling is the very heart of 
personnel work, still there is some counseling that is not per- 
sonnel work. All counseling which has as its ultimate objec- 
tive assisting a student to pass a course of study, to better 
his standing in a course of study, and all similar counseling 
is not personnel work. To be personnel work counseling must 
focus on the human being and not upon the student’s course 
passing ability or what effect the advice given will have upon 
that ability. 

9. Research Activities: Only those research activities 
which fall within the area of student personnel work are incor- 
porated in our definition of personnel work. 

10. Personality: Not all activities or conditions that affect 
the personality are personnel work. Formal instruction no 
doubt has its effects upon the personality. Also a professor 
may wear a tie which annoys his students or he may have an 
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impediment of speech which would cause his students to 
become uneasy in class, but these and similar conditions would 
not be called personnel work. ‘They are incidental environ- 
mental factors which while important are not positive activi- 
ties undertaken or sponsored by the institution. 


It will be observed from the definition and comments above 
that in progressive schools, where subject matter as such is 
relegated to the background and the needs of students as 
individuals emerge to the foreground, personnel work and 
instruction tend to merge. They will perhaps never com- 
pletely merge since there will always be a place for formal 
instruction. The extent to which formal instruction is thought 
of and utilized as a possible but not necessarily required activ- 
ity to meet the needs of students, to that extent will personnel 
work and formal instruction merge. As long as personnel 
work is considered as a mere adjunct or auxiliary to formal 
instruction or as a means to make it more effective, personnel 
work must of necessity be one-sided and ineffective as far as 
the all-round development of the student is concerned. The 
needs of some students are almost wholly intellectual in na- 
ture. For these formal instruction will be quite effective. 
For other students intellectual activities do not satisfy their 
needs. Personnel work would meet the needs of these stu- 
dents through varied and more effective activities. 

It should be observed further that improving teaching 
methods in the classroom or changing the content of the sub- 
ject matter taught, while helpful and desirable, would not 
result in a merging of formal instruction and personnel work. 
The classroom itself prescribes very definite limitations as 
to the types of activities which can be appropriately utilized. 
Any activity becomes more or less artificial since the class- 
room severs it from its natural place in life’s activities. In 
the biological and physical sciences and of course in labora- 
tories these limitations are not as serious although they do 
exist. 

Furthermore, it would be difficult if not impossible to 
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merge student personnel work with even the best type of for- 
mal instruction since the former includes so many activities 
which could not be incorporated into the curriculum of the 
latter or if they were incorporated they would be so badly 
mutilated as to be almost if not wholly unrecognizable. 

As a further clarification of its scope and nature, a list 
of activities which compose student personnel work was pre- 
pared. The activities in this list, consisting of over five 
hundred, were classified into areas, each area representing 
a functional unit, as far as may be, in the sense that the 
activities in each are in the service of a major objective and 
can be administratively controlled by one head. A list of 
these areas follows: 


1. Pre-college personnel work. Includes interpreting insti- 
tutional objectives and opportunities to secondary school 
workers, pupils, and parents; counseling of secondary school 
pupils; and formal recruiting activities. 

2. Admissions. 

3. Student orientation. Includes Freshman Week and other 
similar orientation activities. Does not include orientation 
courses. 

4. Testing activities. Includes all testing work except 
health, class or course tests, and experimental tests. 

5. Counseling. Includes (1) curricular counseling which 
involves checking student registrations against catalog require- 
ments; (2) educational counseling which involves harmoniz- 
ing student ability patterns with course or curricular patterns; 
(3) personal counseling which deals with a variety of per- 
sonal problems; (4) vocational counseling which involves 
harmonizing ability and training patterns with occupational 
requirements. 

6. Student financial aid. Includes scholarships, fellow- 
ships, assistantships, loans, N.Y.A., and other student employ- 
ment. 

7. Housing. 

8. Social and recreational activities. 
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9. Religious activities. 

10. Student publications. 

11. Extra-instructional activities. Includes dramatics, de- 
bating, etc. 

12. Intercollegiate and intramural activities. 

13. Food activities. Includes preparing, serving and super- 
vising. 

14. Health activities. Includes mental and physical health. 

15. Discipline. 

16. Auditing and cooperative buying. 

17. Placement and follow-up activities. 

18. Recording and record keeping work. 

19. Staff personnel and personnel coordination work. 

20. Personnel research. 


These areas might well serve as a basis of procedure for 
applying evaluation techniques to student personnel activities. 
The effective application of such techniques would be the next 
logical step. Such a procedure would indicate the relative 


educational value of the various activities and would enable 
educators to formulate a more effective curriculum or pro- 
gram of activities. 
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"T tte Council at Work is a brief summary of 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. _Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





The Executive Committee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation held its summer meeting in Washington, D. C., on 
June 30, 1938. It will meet again on October 20. The 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education has set 
October 18 and 19 for its fall meeting. 


GRANTS TO THE COUNCIL 


The Executive Committee at its last meeting accepted the 
following new grants in addition to those reported in the July 
issue of THE REcorD: 


From the Carnegie Corporation: 
$5,300 for the Committee on Modern Languages, for the work 
of Robert H. Fife and E. L. Thorndike on studies in the teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language. 
$5,700 for the work of the Committee on Modern Languages. 


From the General Education Board: 
$30,000 for the two-year support of the Financial Advisory 
Service. 
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$66,000 for the support of a cooperative experimental project in 
General Education at the junior college level, contingent upon 
contributions by participating institutions. 

$9,000 for the work of the Committee on Coordination and Im- 
plementation of the Findings of Educational Research. 


STAFF 


Earl J. McGrath has been named Research Associate on the 
central staff of the Council. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and received the doctor of philosophy degree 
from the University of Chicago. Dr. McGrath formerly was 
assistant to the Chancellor, Samuel P. Capen, of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. 


SEVENTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


On October 27 and 28 the American Council will join with 
several other organizations to sponsor the Seventh Educa- 
tional Conference at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York City. 
The Committee on Measurement and Guidance and the Co- 
operative Test Service of the Council cooperate with the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association and the Educational Records 
Bureau in the organization of the meetings. Last year more 
than a thousand people from various sections of the country 
attended. 

The program this year will be devoted to the role of meas- 
urement in the individualization of education. Among the 
speakers will be: Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Council’s 
Commission on Teacher Education; H. W. Dodds, president 
of Princeton University; Francis T. Spaulding, professor of 
education, Harvard University, and a leader in the New York 
State Regents’ Inquiry; John Lord O’Brian, regent, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York; George D. Stoddard, dean of 
the Graduate College, State University of lowa; Ben D. 
Wood, director, Cooperative Test Service; and others. 

The Council will sponsor the third annual meeting of a 
number of state testing leaders in conjunction with the 
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Seventh Conference. Full details regarding the program can 


be obtained from Dr. Wood, 500 W. 116th Street, New York 
City. 


COOPERATION AMONG INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Several years ago, at the request of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, the Problems and Plans Committee established a Sub- 
committee on Cooperation and Coordination among Institu- 
tions of Higher Education with Arthur J. Klein, Ohio State 
University, as chairman. Dean Klein and Franklin V. Thomas 
prepared a report for the subcommittee which has recently 
been published as a Council Srupy. It is entitled Cooperation 
and Coordination in Higher Education and sells for fifty cents 
a copy. The report considers the geographical duplication of 
higher educational institutions, as well as the overlapping of 
curricula, libraries, laboratories, and other costly facilities. 

On June 27, 1938, the Council invited representatives from 


the following institutions to attend a meeting in Chicago to 
consider this report: 


Indiana University University of Chicago 
Iowa State College University of Illinois 
Iowa State University University of Kentucky 
Michigan State College University of Michigan 
Northwestern University University of Minnesota 


Ohio State University University of Wisconsin 
Purdue University 


In addition there was a representative from the Association 
of Governing Boards. After discussing the Council’s report, 
the group voted to constitute itself as an independent ad 
interim committee to foster and effect as many cooperative 
relations as possible among these institutions. Edward C. El- 
liott, president of Purdue University, and George E. Carro- 
thers, director, Bureau of Cooperation with Educational Insti- 
tutions, University of Michigan, were selected chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the conference. 
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COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Commission on Teacher Education held its first meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., on June 17 and 18. In addition 
to the members reported in this section in the July issue, Fred 
J. Kelly, chief of the division of higher education in the Office 
of Education, has been named to the Commission, which will 
meet again on October 24 and 25. 

Karl W. Bigelow, director, has announced several appoint- 
ments to his staff. Wesley E. Armstrong, on leave of absence 
from the headship of the department of education of Mills 
College, will serve as Research Associate. Dr. Armstrong 
attended East Central Teachers College and Southwestern 
State Teachers College in Oklahoma as well as Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, and received the doctor 
of education degree from Stanford University. He has served 
as a teacher, principal, and high school inspector in various 
states and was for several years director of curriculum and 
secondary instruction in Salt Lake City. Harold E. Snyder 
has been named Assistant to the Director. A graduate of 
Swarthmore College, he has done advanced work at univer- 
sities in Geneva, Grenoble, Heidelburg, and Leipzig, as well 
as at Teachers College, Columbia University, and has taught 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania and in the department 
of education at the University of Rochester. 

Daniel A. Prescott, on a special grant-in-aid from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, will act as Special Consultant in Human 
Growth and Development. Dr. Prescott, who will have a 
partial leave from the School of Education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is the author of Emotion and the Educative Process, 
the report of the Council’s Committee on the Relation of 
Emotion to the Educative Process. He is first vice chairman 
of the American Council for 1938-39. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


For several years a group of colleges in the mid-west area 
have been investigating the possibility of a cooperative study 
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of the problems of general education at the junior college 
level. Their interest was due, in part, to the success of the 
thirty-school cooperative study sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association. 

A grant to the American Council of $66,000 over a three- 
year period now makes the study possible. A planning com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of George A. Works of the 
University of Chicago, is considering the institutions which 
will be invited to participate. Each school must satisfy several 
requirements. It must indicate that it is seriously studying 
its own educational program and that it has dynamic leader- 
ship. Each college will contribute $1,000 yearly to the sup- 
port of the project. The faculty and board of control of each 
institution must formally express their willingness to co- 
operate. 

The central staff, under the direction of Ralph W. Tyler, 
will be located in Chicago. Although the committee hopes to 
have representation from many types of colleges and univer- 


sities, proximity to Chicago will necessarily be a factor in 
selection. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FINDINGS OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


A number of organizations carrying on extensive programs 
of educational research have recently come together to spon- 
sor a cooperative investigation of methods of implementing 
the findings of their studies. The several groups hope to find 
means of translating the results of important research into 
educational practice. Under the Council’s sponsorship a Com- 
mittee on Coordination and Implementation of the Findings 
of Educational Research has been established with the follow- 
ing membership: 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, E. D. Grizzell 
Department of Secondary School Principals, Will French 
Progressive Education Association, W. W. Beatty 

Educational Policies Commission, J. B. Edmondson 
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Regent’s Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York, Luther Gulick 

American Youth Commission, Homer P. Rainey 

Commission on Teacher Education, Karl W. Bigelow 


Motion PicTuRES IN EDUCATION 


During the summer the Motion Picture Project of the Coun- 
cil has been very active. 

Following the Council’s investigation of the problems of 
educational motion picture distribution, the Association of 
School Film Libraries, Inc., was organized and incorporated 
early in June. The Association will act as a clearing house 
of information and activities on matters related to the dis- 
tribution of films to schools and colleges. Already films which 
could not be obtained previously are being made available to 
members. Also included in the program is a cumulative cata- 
log of new films and a periodic news letter on developments in 
the field. Funds are being administered by the American 
Council, but the Association is an independent non-profit 
agency. Its membership is open to any school or college 
using or distributing educational motion pictures. On Sep- 
tember 15, two months after its offices were opened, member- 
ship included twenty state universities and city school systems 
maintaining the largest film libraries in the country. The 
president of the Association is J. C. Wardlaw, director, di- 
vision of general extension, University System of Georgia; 
the vice president is Boyd B. Rakestraw, assistant director of 
the extension division, University of California; and the ex- 
ecutive director is Fanning Hearon, formerly director, divi- 
sion of motion pictures, United States Department of In- 
terior. New York offices of the Association are in the Time 
and Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 

Participation in the Eastern, Rocky Mountain and Western 
summer workshops of the Progressive Education Association 
was a phase of the evaluation and teacher education program 
being carried on by the project. Individual teachers were 
assisted in finding motion pictures which contribute to teach- 
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ing objectives, and appraisals were secured from these teach- 
ers as a guide to the evaluation of films under classroom con- 
ditions. Members of the teaching and evaluation staffs of 
the demonstration centers set up by the Council’s project at 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; General College, 
University of Minnesota; Denver, Colorado Public Schools; 
and Santa Barbara, California Public Schools participated in 
the workshop programs. 

An investigation of the problems related to the release of 
radio transcriptions of educational value to schools and col- 
leges was inaugurated late in the summer. The purpose is 
to open the way, if possible, to the distribution of transcrip- 
tions now unavailable for school use. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Council has cooperated in the preparation of several 
important publications which are now available: 


Living and Learning, by Charles Riborg Mann. A Council Strupy 
inaugurating Series V. Council Staff Reports. September 1938. 
50¢ a copy. 

This Strupy by Dr. Mann, president emeritus of the Council, is a 
philosophic discussion of the problems of American education based 
on his long and comprehensive experience. 

An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1932-1937, 
compiled by Algernon Coleman and Clara Breslove King. Published 
by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. June 1938. $4.50 
a copy. 

This volume, prepared for the Council’s Committee on Modern 
Languages, brings up to date the analysis of significant reports re- 
lated to the study of modern languages. 

Test of Primary Mental Abilities, by L. L. Thurstone. Published and 

distributed by the Council. Sample set, $1.00. 
The long awaited Primary Abilities Test yields scores on seven fac- 
tors: space, perceptual, number, verbal, memory, inductive, and de- 
ductive. It is a battery of 16 tests in three booklets which require 
three sessions of 80 minutes each for administration. Sample sets 
include manuals and scoring stencils. 
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A Study of Youth Needs and Services in Dallas, Texas, by Jack 
Robertson. Revised mimeographed document prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Sent free, express collect, or for 30¢ in 
postage. 

A report supplementing the Maryland survey, Youth Tell Their 
Story, this booklet suggests a program for the young people of Dallas, 
based on interviews with more than 4,500 youth. 

A Study of Youth Needs and Services in Muncie, Indiana, by Raymond 

G. Fuller. Revised mimeographed document prepared for the 
American Youth Commission. Sent free, express collect, or for 30¢ 
in postage. 
This report features a follow-up of 1,100 young persons who re- 
cently withdrew or graduated from high school in Muncie. Both 
this and the preceding study give particular attention to the local 
organization of social service facilities. 


The Council continues to distribute large numbers of sev- 
eral of its recent publications. Youth Tell Their Story, Sec- 
ondary Education for Youth in Modern America, How Fare 
American Youth? and Emotion and the Educative Process 
have all recently been reprinted. The 1936 edition of Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges is now exhausted and plans are 
being made for the preparation of the 1940 edition which will 
be ready in the spring of that year. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


The Council has been represented by its administrative 
officers at the following meetings since June 1938: 


Advisory Committee on the WPA Educational Program, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

American Home Economics Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

National Council of Education, New York City 

National Education Association, New York City 

Stanford Education Conference, Stanford University, California 


C. S. Marsh, vice president of the Council, visited a num- 
ber of member colleges and universities in the West during 
the early summer. 
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Lotus D. CorrMAN 


The Council received word on Friday, September 23, of 
the sudden death of Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. President Coffman has been one of the 
most active participants in the program of the Council since 
its founding. At the time of his death, he was a member of 
the Committee on Problems and Plans in Education and of 
the American Youth Commission. During 1922-23 and 
1935-36 he served as chairman of the Council. 





Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


Tue BupceEt, 1938-39 
(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 7, 19378) 


RECEIPTS 
Budget, 
Estimated Actual Estimated 
Resources Receipts Resources 
July 1, 1937 Fuly 1, 1937 Fuly 1, 1938 
to Fune 30, to Fune 30, to Fune 30, 
1938 1938 1939 
Membership dues $ 20,980.00 $ 20,500.00 
Reimbursement for services... . . 10,500.00 12,164.06 12,000.00 
Special grants 52,764.18 55,000.00 
Handbook, “American Universi- 
ties and Colleges” 200 .00 1,973.36 
Division of Publications: 
(a) All tests 21,000.00 20,539.70 
(b) “The Educational Record,” 
subscriptions and sale of re- 
2,000.00 2,270.09 
50.00 213.16 
(d) Record cards and scales. . . 2,300.00 2,548.66 
(e) Books, sale of 685 .00 707.71 
Bank interest — .59 
Bank balance, June 30, 1937, 
172.03 
Bank balance, June 30, 1937, 
general 10,000.00 12,988.35 
Bank balance, June 30, 1938, 
general (estimated) 11,000.00 





$121,235.00 $127,321.89 $124,685.00 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Salary of President 
Salary of President Emeritus... . 
Salary of Vice President 
Salaries of assistants 
Traveling expenses, administrative 
Stationery, printing, and supplies. 
Telephone and telegraph 
Postage 
Furniture and equipment 
Committees, including Problems 
and Plans Committee 
Division of Publications: 
(a) All tests 
(b) “The Educational Record” 
and reprints 
(c) Studies 
(d) Record cards andscales.... 


(f) “History and Activities”... 
Handbook, “American Universi- 
ties and Colleges” 
Study of Primary Abilities...... 
Auditors fee 
General Expense 
Contingent 
Publication expenses, ‘Emotion 
and the Educative Process”’. ... 
Bibliography of tests, Buros 


Fiscal Year 
1937-38 
Proposed 


1,769.12 
1,000.00 
1,772.65 
1,500.00 


12,000.00 
13,400.00 


7,100.00 
1,227.11 
2,100.00 
27.00 
600 .00 


200 .00 
737.59 


, 200.00 
, 130.92 


500 .00 


$121,235.00 


$113,810.18 $124,685.00 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
1937-38 1938-39 
Expended Proposed 

$ 5,050.00 $ 5,600.00 
18,000.00 

6,250.00 

9,000.00 

28 ,989 .30 
4,906. 
1,769. 
748. 
1,772. 
1,439. 


11,655. 
11,099. 


6,393.63 
1,227.11 
2,025.75 
10.81 
510.37 


148 .80 
737.59 


1,230.68 


500 .00 
344.44 
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F. W. LAFRENTZ & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


August 6, 1938 
American Councit on Epvucation, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 


We have examined your accounts from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1938, inclusive, 
and submit herewith our report, including two exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE 
MENTS—GENERAL FUND 


EXHIBIT “B”’—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS—SPECIAL FUNDS 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank state- 
ments and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by 
cancelled checks and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 
30, 1938 was confirmed by correspondence with the depository. A summary of 
the balances on hand is as follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit ‘‘A”’ $13,511.71 
Special Pande—-Bamibit “I”... . ce ccccccccccccscccccss 55,50. 


$49,073.10 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was 
presented for our inspection: 


Dr. George F. Zook, President 

Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice President 

Dr. C. R. Mann, President Emeritus 

Mr. Corcoran Thom, Treasurer 

Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer.............. 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer 


Respectfully submitted, 


F, W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBURSEMENTS—GENERAL Funpb 
From Fuly 1, 1937 to Fune 30, 1938 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 


Constituent Members. . 
Associate Members... ; edie i 
Institutional Members.... . iis ; ; Pecubee aes 4 ’ $ 20,980.00 


Contributions: 
For General Support—General Education Board 52,764.18 


Sales: 
Handbook—‘‘American Universities and Colleges’. . .. . 
Psychological tests 
American Council on Education Studies—Series No. 1. 
Record cards and rating scales 


Books: 


“State Educational-Administrative Organization’’. nis tees Se 
‘American State and Higher Education” a 23.80 
“Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations” .. 522.09 
‘‘Measurement and Guidance of College Students” 


Reimbursements for services: 


Accounting fee: . 
American Youth Commission: 
General Fund 
Muncie Study 
CCC Study...... 
Dallas Study 
Maryland Study 
Summarizing information concerning problems of Negro youth. 
Racial factor in personality of Negro youth 
Community experiments in employment and occupational ad- 
justment 
Commission on Teacher Education 
Conference Fund—Office of Education 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
Cooperative Test Fund 
Cooperative Test Fund—Trade Account 
Financial Advisory Service 
Foreign Language Study Fund 
Motion Pictures in Education: 
First Grant 
Second Grant 


Publication—“Emotion and the Educative Process” 
Research in Primary Human Abilities 
Second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting. . 
Mimeographing, telephone and mailing—less auditing fees ; 12,164.06 


Interest .59 


Total Receipts $111,889.82 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1937, American Security and Trust Company: 
General Fun 3 
Handbook—‘‘American Universities and Colleges”’ y 13 , 160.38 


$125 ,050.20 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 
Salaries: 
President . 
Vice President. 
President Emeritus 
Assistants 


Traveling Expenses: 
President, et al. (net) . . 
Executive Committee 


Rent 

Stationery, printing and supplies ( (net). 

Postage (net) ; 

Telephone and telegraph (net) 

General expense (net). ‘ ; ‘ ‘ — 

Furniture and fixtures. . ‘ ; : 4 $ 79,156.50 


Committees of Council: 
Problems and Plans 
Measurement and Guidance. . 
Student Personnel Work 
Teaching of English to Non- English Speaking People. 
Research in School Buildings. .... 
College and University Business Organization and Administration, 
Modern Languages. . , a ; 
Coordination and Implementation sha i ree 4! 11,655.26 


Publication: 
Educational Record: 
Expenses of publication add Cesdeaniwsceuecas ae 
RR ee ee bches'caanaae 1,109.73 
ee coach ceeeeeouneeu j $ 1,001.69 
Sale of reprints.......... wim biees 1,254.90 . ‘ 4,123.54 


Projects: 
Psychological Test Experiment: 
Psychological tests pac « O72. 
Thurstone—General expense.... cael “ 3,835. 41 
Handbook—“‘American Universities and Colleges"’ 
American Council on Education Studies—Series No. 
Announcements 
Printing: 
American Council on Education Studies $974.37 
“History and Activities”............. 459.41 


Mailing, postage, express, etc.: 
American Council on Education Studies $ 59.64 
“History and Activities” hs 50. 110.60 


Record cards and rating scales: 
Printing , ... §$ 1,949.99 
Mailing, postage and express . gixgies 7 


Books— See and express. . 
Study of Primary Abilities: 
Services of assistants. 


Miscellaneous expense Be ch anh taeda ; 737.59 


For publication of ‘Emotion and the Educative Process” : 500.00 
Bibliography of available tests 344.44 16,603.19 


ee IED, 6. oe ks de Ch G06: 500s ces a wewes banse ces $111, 538. 49 


Cash on hand, June 30, 1938, American Security and Trust Company: 
General Fund. ze $11,515.12 
Handbook—‘‘American Universities and Colleges" 1,996.59 13,511.71 


$125, 050. 20 
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